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Ladies’ Home Journal is the No. 1 mag- 
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in newsstand sales, first in advertising.) 
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the slipsheet 


an informal ‘‘f.y.i.’’ before you read the issue 


For Issue of Feb. 19, 1960 


BUYING ACTION at the reprint desk is, we believe, a revealing barometer 
of a business magazine's force, authority, quotability. In the past 
fortnight, approximately 25,000 reprints have been sold to subscribers 
hungry for more...for their salesmen, distributors, fellow executives, 
sales meetings, etc. 


Interestingly, the Reader Service incoming mail is always salt-and- 
peppered with letters asking for articles published years ago. Here's 
a miniature sampling, recorded within the past few days: 


Vick Chemical asked for an SM article published in 1952; 
Western Electric, ditto, 1957; 

B. F, Goodrich, 1953; 

Hercules Cement, 1953; 

U. S. Rubber, 195k. 


On the same subject, never a week goes by without subscribers asking for 
additional copies of "64% of Industrial Calls Are on the Wrong man." 

It was published a year ago, Feb. 6, 1959. Reprint volume on it now 
approaches the 20,000 mark. Another smash hit. 


INDUSTRY HAS THE ABILITY to produce more in '60, am will. It also 
has the ability to finance more advertising, and must, just to move the 
impressive output of 1960 goods. The amount of additional advertising 
needed varies for different industries, of course. Beginning on 

pages 74-75, we show which industries will have to put on the most 
advertising pressure--right now--to stimlate adequate buying. 


THE MORE WE KNOW about both the business activities and the personal 
interests of our readers, the better the editing job we can do. For 


an idea of what we do know about the typical Sales Management subscriber, 
turn to page 33. 


You'll discover, among other personally reported facts from our sub- 
scribers, how much they earn; their sales volumes, advertising expendi- 
tures; their involvement in plotting advertising, promotion and sales 
strategies. You'll see how active they are in marketing new products, 
test marketing, packaging. And mch, much more. 


, e# # The Publishers 
Sales Management 


THE MAGALIN Of Mt@aABRBELING 
630 THIRD AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


YUKON 6.4800 


“the slipsheet"’ is included only in complimentary copies. 


To him it’s a gleaming helmet. How won- 


drous the world of childhood fantasy! But 


there's no room for fantasy when spending 
4 d Cc 


advertising dollars. And it’s fact, not fan- 
tasy, that in Los Angeles the Herald-Express 


is a dominant selling force because 


~ MORE CIRCULATION 
YOU GET 355,764* when you choose 
the Herald-Express. That’s 52,047 MORE 
than the second evening paper! 


\ CHOICE CIRCULATION 
WHEN YOU use the Herald-Express you 
get concentrated coverage where almost 
80% of all retail sales* are made! 

v EXCLUSIVE COVERAGE 
YOU ALSO get 75% exclusive* metropoli- 
tan newspaper circulation and far less 
secondary newspaper duplication! 


* SOURCES: ABC, Sales Management & Top Ten Brands Report 


aes” HERALD-EXPRESS uve. 


“Largest Evening Newspaper in Western America” 
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Advertising 


Does Today’s Textile Advertising 
Make Management Sense? 


Diversification 


Many Irons in a Growing Fire 
(Universal Match) 


Forecasts 


10—12% More Advertising Needed Now! 


Government 


Is Congress in an Anti-Marketing Mood? 


Leadership 


$110-Million-a-Year ‘Brush Man’ Sees Plenty 
More ‘Doors’ to Open (Fuller Brush) 61 


BALANCED 


ARKET Automation of Warranty Cards Provides Fast 
Remarkable Rockford is the fastest Consumer Profiles (GE) 48 


growing metropolitan area in 


Illinois. Yet, it’s no boomtown No Research Is Better than Bad Research 105 
here today, down tomorrow. Rock- 


ford’s diversified, stable, home New Product Introduction 
grown industries (450 of them 


provide above average paychecks St. Regis’ BAX Bows 
giving Rockford the largest indus- 
trial payroll in Illinois, outside 
Chicago, and helping account for Sales Management 
similar leadership in total retail . 
sales. Add to this industrial and Democracy at the Sales Planning Table 
retail impact a rich, fertile farm (James B. Beam Distilling) 

area that surrounds the city, and . ; 
you have the kind of steady bal- Profile of the Typical Sales Executive 
ance you want for a consistent 
year ‘round sales pattern. You 
reach both city and rural residents 
mostefectively through Rockford s Lundell Flies High with Cherokee Airlift 
two newspapers. Write for complete 
market facts 


Market Research 


Sales Promotion 


Sales Training 
Finest FULL COLOR Facilities 


Are You Throwing Money Down the Drain 
All Year "Round 


of Dealer Training? 
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Reckiec® Register-Republic Taxes 


When the Tax Man Has ‘a Question’ for 
Your Salesman 
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Executive Offices: 430 [third Ave., New York 17, N. Y., YUkon 6-4800 


HIGHLIGHTS 


HOW ‘TYPICAL’ ARE YOU? 


The average sales exec, according to a survey of SM 
subscribers, is 45 years old, earns $22,000, flies 50,000 
miles per year and does not breed goats (though .075% 
do). He’s quite a guy, with a great big load of re- 
sponsibility. Page 33 


THE SALESMAN AND THE REVENUE AGENT 


When the tax man rings twice (and he will for more 
and more salesmen), it doesn’t have to call for the 
cold sweat. With some help from you, some insight, 
your salesman can probably turn an audit into an 


easily settled check-up. If not, he has access to many 


avenues of appeal Page 95 


A MARKETER’S VIEW OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


‘Government control’ has an ominous ring for mar 
keters—and with the tide of upcoming Congressional 
activity indicating an anti-marketing swing, many areas 
of immediate concern to sales management will be 
affected. SM reports from Washington on the strength 
and significance of this trend to greater control 


Page 40 


PYROTECHNICS TO PARI MUTUELS . 


Universal Match runs the gamut, and it’s all part 
of the company’s system of integrated operations 
aided by a program of diversification that’s adding up 
acquisitions by the lot—and increasing self-sufficiency. 


Page | 12 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index 127 Executive Shifts 
Advertising Weathervane 74 Letters 
Call Report 128 Marketing Newsletter 
Corporate Close-up 12 Scratch Pad 
Dynamarketer 61 
Editorials 7 


Worth Writing For 84 


Significant Trends 


They're in the News 


when it’s a case 
of lasting 


impressions... 


it’s the 


Stebco 


Attache Case 


You'll see these Stebco Attaches 
on the big “jets” the “crack” 
trains—wherever America's top 
executives and salesmen travel. 
They take Stebco's famed qual- 
ity for granted, confident here's a 
case that will be a credit to them, 
no matter how big the prospect 
or how “upper level" the execu- 
tives they sell. Versatile as a 
brief case, overniter or sample 
case. In your choice of quality 
leathers or Stebco's exclusive 
Tufide. 


Added feature of Stebco Deluxe 
Attache Cases: removable desk- 
like partition that doubles as a 
writing pad. Snaps in and out easily. 
For full details, see your favorite store 


STEBCO PRODUCTS 
Chicago 7, Ill. 


Over 41 years of 
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This is a 
Scissor-billed 
ox-topper 


A bird in the hand 
is still worth 
you-know-what 


... it still costs less to keep a cus- 
tomer so/d than to sell a new one. 

Let us show you how to keep 
your customers sold—how to build 
business that repeats and repeats 
—with your own customer engi- 
neered premium plan. 

Cost ? You decide that. You pay 
for your individually-tailored pre- 
mium service plan after you 
profit from it. Not before. Let us 
tell you more. 

Write, wire or phone collect— 
ATlas 8-9315. Dept. S-2A 


remium 
ervice Co. Inc. 


Founded 1897 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


195 North St., Teterboro, N.]J. 


Sales Milanagement 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y., YUkon 6-4800 


EDITORIAL STAFF 

Publisher and Editor, Philip Salisbury. Executive Editor, John H. Cald 
well. Managing Editor, Robert C. Nicholson. Senior Editor, Lawrence M 
Hughes. 


Special Feature Editor, Harry Woodward. Assistant Managing Editor 
Kenneth Partch. Senior Associate Editors, Alice B. Ecke, James G. Plunk 
ett, James R. Daniels. Associate Editors, Kenneth M. Reiss, Steven G 
Darian. Midwest Editor (Chicago), Robert A. Kelly. Art Director, Rich 
Life. Copy Editor, Phyllis B. Daignault. Editorial Assistants, Mary £E 
Spence, Grace Bigger, Judy Spagna 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 


Director, Dr. Jay M. Gould. Associate Director, Alfred Hong. Consulting 
Economist, Peter B. B. Andrews 


EDITORIAL PRODUCTION 


Manager, T. Robert O’Brien. Assistant Manager, Alice Harris. Genera 
Manager Service Issues, C. A. Anderson 


READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


Manager, H. M. Howard 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Director of Circulation, R. E. Smallwood Assistant Director, John 


Fragale. Subscriptions Manager, C. V. Kohl 


U. S. and Canada $10 a year «+ Foreign $15 


ADVERTISING SALES 


Offices and personne! listed in Advertisers’ Index 


OFFICERS 


Chairman of the Board, Philip Salisbury. President, John W. Hartman 
Treasurer, Ralph L. Wilson. Vice President, Sales, Randy Brown. Senicr 
Vice President and Western General Manager, C. E. Lovejoy, Jr. Senior 
Vice President and Director of Circulation, R. E. Smallwood. Senior Vice 
Presidents and Division Managers, W. E. Dunsby, Wm. McClenaghan, 
W. J. Carmichael. 


Bill Brothers Publications in MARKETING (in addi- 
tion to Sales Management): Sales Meetings, Pre- 
mium Practice. INDUSTRIAL: Rubber World, Plastics 
Technology. MERCHANDISING: Fast Food, Floor 
Covering Profits and Modern Tire Dealer 


Audit igre, Associated Nationol Magazine 
Bureau t App Busi : 
of x )) usiness Business Publishers 


Circulations Publications Publications Associction 


SALES MANAGEMENT is published the first and third Friday of every month except in 
July, September and November when a third issue is published on the tenth of the 
Affiliated with Bill Brothers Publishing Corp. Entered as second class matter May 
1942, at the Post Office, East Stroudsburg, Pa. under the act of March 3, 1879 
Publication (printing) offices, 34 North Crystal St.. East Stroudsburg, Pa. Address mail to 
630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 
SALES MEETINGS, Part I! of Sales Management, is issued six times a year—in January 
March, May, July, September and November. Editorial and production office: 12/2 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. WAlnut 3-1788; Philip Harrison, Publisher; Robert Letwin Editor 
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Here’s where you send a boy 


to do a man-sized job 


If you want to do a thorough selling job in 
Milwaukee, the man for the job is a boy— 

The Journal carrier boy, biggest salesman in town 
He delivers your sales story into 

9 out of 10 homes in metropolitan Milwaukee- 

six times as many as the average evening 

TV program, more than the eight top magazines 
combined. And that’s ABC coverage—every dav- 
not multiplied exposures, not cumulative 

audience. For more sales in Milwaukee 


put him on the job more often 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
382,454 Copies Daily—517,830 Sunday 


Representative MILLION MARKET NEWSPAPERS 
New York 2 ijth Ave.; Chicago, 333 N. Michigan Ave Detr 
Center Bidg os Angeles, 3540 Wilshire Bivd.; San Francisc« 
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again in 1 


Advertisers used more linage 
and invested more dollars 

in The Evening Bulletin 

than in any other Philadelphia 


daily newspaper 


The Evening Bulletin is America’s largest evening newspaper 


.. . and since 1905, Philadelphia’s largest daily newspaper 


IN PHILADELPHIA NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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Sia EDITORIALS 
iil SE AAR 


Square Wheels and Rusty Rails 


We may be a dying race, those of us who still enjoy railroad 
travel, but we are a hardy one, and we continue to force our 
way onto trains, although often we feel that perhaps we are 
the Great Unwanted. We fly when flying makes sense, but 
some of us, especially those in our late 30's and up, and with 
long memories and high hopes, try from time to time to re-create 
the relaxed, pleasant atmosphere we once associated with over- 
night sleeper jumps on good trains. 


It's not often, anymore, that railroads ask us to join them 
Seems as though for every word of invitation we read, there 
are ten in the form of requests to regulatory bodies for permis- 
sion to discontinue trains. 


The airlines make it easy for us to patronize them. They cater 
to our busy (or maybe lazy?) ways. They invite us every day 
by print and over the air. They have many ticket offices. They 
offer easy credit. They flatter us by making us Admirals or 
members of a 100,000-mile club. They have the cooperation of 
travel agents, to whom they pay a 5% commission 


Tens of thousands of us who are frequent travelers use the 
services of these travel agents, who don't receive a thin dime 
from the railroads for booking commercial travel. When you 
ask these agents to arrange Pullman space, a task more difficult 
and complicated than booking a plane reservation, they will do 
it — for a special fee, or a retainer, or they make you understand, 
if you are a profitable customer because you buy a lot of other 
transportation from them, that they are doing you a big favor 


And have you ever noticed how often the Pullman space you 
get from a travel agent turns out to be directly over the wheels 
(and somewhat squared wheels)? You can almost hear the travel 
agent muttering to himself, “I'll fix that so-and-so up so it will 
be a long time before he asks me to book railroad space again.” 
Or maybe it’s someone in the railroad office who is mumbling, 
“This guy never calls me except in an emergency. I'll fix him 
and how!” 


Travel agents are here to stay, and most companies not large 
enough to have their own travel departments are regular patrons. 
Can you blame the agents for favoring those who provide their 
income? 


Before World War I travel agents received a commission of 
10% from the railroads, but following the takeover from the 
Government at war's end the roads did not resume their old 
policy. Of course they have been hit in the ensuing years by 
competition from cars, buses and planes, but isn’t it possible 
they further speeded up the deficits they claim by refusing to 
recognize travel agents? In Great Britain and on the Continent, 


He may be 
looking 


for your 


product... 


IEN is read for only one reason — 
product information. 
Every month— 

¢ 77,017 men 

¢ in more than 40,000 plants 

¢ in all of the 452 

manufacturing industries 

read IEN from cover to cover 
searching for products to solve 
their problems. 
What better place could there be 
for your product advertising .. . 
and what better timing? Your ads 
in IEN are right at the “point of 
purchase”. . . not just with the 
industries you normally sell but 
throughout all industry . . . where 
new markets are developing almost 
daily. 
And the cost is surprisingly low... 
under $200. For despite a recent 
circulation increase, IEN has not 
raised its rates. Write for our nine- 
section Media Data File. It’s yours 
for the asking. 


good for selling 
.. - because it’s 


used for 
buying! 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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MERRY MID-DAY! 


Noontime’s a merry time for wives and mothers (nap- 
time for kiddies) . . . time when thousands of Central 
Iowa housewives relax and raise the curtain on 
WHO-TV’s popular Family Theatre. 


Family Theatre’s playbill is always full of hits from 
the immense WHO-TV film library*. . . offering the 
advertiser (at amazingly low costs) a large, loyal audi- 
ence of Iowa’s biggest spenders. NSI puts Family Theatre 
head-and-shoulders above competition—No. 1 in 30 of 40 
quarter hours surveyed, Monday-Friday (Noon-2 p.m.)! 


Ask your PGW Colonel for availabilities in Family 


Theatre — one of many “‘station time’ success shows on 
WHO-TV! 


*MGM Package *# WARNER BROTHERS “Vanguard * Shoucase 
Package * NTA “Dream, Champagne," “Lion *% SCREEN 
GEMS “Sweet 65 *% HOLLYWOOD TELEVISION SERVICE “Con 

te n *% M and A ALEXANDER “Imperial Prestige *% PAR 
AMOUNT LIBRARY and others. 


NSI SURVEY 
DES MOINES-AMES METROPOLITAN AREA 
(November, 1959) 


FAMILY THEATRE — FIRST PLACE QUARTER HOURS 


Number Reported Percent of Total 


WHO-TV 75% 


STATION B 25% 


STATION C D 0 


WHO.-TV is part of 
ral Broadcasting Company 
h also owns and operates 
WHO Radio, Des Moines 
WOC-TV, Davenport 


Channel 13 -« Des Moines 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Lovet, Resident Manager 


Robert H. Harter, Sales Manager 
his —v Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc.. National Representatives 
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railroad passenger travel has held up remarkably well. All of 
those railroads compensate the travel agents. 


Railroad men here will tell you they don't give a com- 
mission to travel agents because they believe it wouldn't increase 
their business. We think they are wrong. We think the business 
they lose because travel agents have no incentive for booking 
Pullman space might even be greater than the deficit they claim 
on passenger operation, other than commutation. For example 
if the New York Central made it as easy to buy their space as 
it is easy to book airline passage, we think there'd be a big 
immediate pickup on such runs as New York—Cleveland, New 
York—Detroit, New York—Chicago. 


The railroads need to do several things to get cooperation 
from travel agents: do away with the maze of tickets which they 
insist upon making up for themselves and agree upon a “uni- 
versal” ticket, install an on-line and inter-line reservation system 
similar to that operated by the airlines, grant a commission com- 
mensurate with the time involved. This commission should be 
more than 5%, somewhere between 6 and 10%. 


But of course, the big question is whether or not the railroads 
wish to re-establish themselves as passenger carriers. By frequent 
increase of rates, by failure to modernize their equipment, by 
refusal to make reservations easier to secure, they seem to be 
saving, “to hell with it.” 


The Coming Man in Management 


The Sales Promotion Executives Assn. believes the “coming 


man in management” is the sales promotion manager 


SPEA, as the six-year-old association refers to itself, is dedi- 
cating its convention, April 25-27 at the Hotel Astor in New 


York City. to this theme 


The 1960 SPEA convention will explore the place of the sales 
promotion manager in the scheme of his company’s marketing 
and top management activities As marketing becomes more 
sophisticated, the importance of specialized activities and the 
people who direct them increases. Are you paying dearly for the 
lack of co-ordination between sales effort, advertising, merchan- 


dising and promotion? 


Sales promotion managers who attend this year’s convention 
will not only receive pats on the back for the part they play in 
total selling strategy, but they will hear from sales executives 
qualified to discuss the strengths and weaknesses of major sales 
promotion activities 


SPEA and sales promotion people are just entering the decade 
of their greatest growth. The function of sales promotion will 
grow. It is important that you give your sales promotion manager 
the opportunity to be at least a little ahead of the average. One 
way to help him achieve his own growth is to encourage him 
to attend the April 25-27 convention of the Sales Promotion Ex- 


ecutives Assn., and if he is not a member, to urge him to join. 


of all daily newspaper readers 
in Toronto read the 


TORONTO DAILY STAR 


80 King Street West, Toronto 


In the United States 
Ward Griffith & Co. Inc. 


*Gruneau Research Survey 1958 


RD LARGEST 
MARKET IN 


ILLINOIS - jOWA 


QUAD-CITY 
CONSUMERS: 
56% live on 
the Illinois side 


FOOD 
DOLLARS: 


57% are spent on the Ill. side-in 
the Argus and Dispatch coverage area 


ES LARGEST COMBINED DAILY CIRCULATION 


ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 


and 


MOLINE DISPATCH 


REPRESENTED BY ALLEN-KLAPP CO. 
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The Measure of a Market: 


The Syracuse Newspapers’ Circulation 
Delivers the Total Metropolitan Statistical 
Area and the 15 Counties Which Comprise 
the Syracuse Market 


Check whatever market data source you prefer—the total Syracuse Market is loaded 
with buying power. 

And when you think of the Syracuse Market . . . THINK OF ALL OF IT! Fifteen 
counties—one-third the total area of New York State. There’s only one effective 
way to sell ALL of the Syracuse Market: The Syracuse Newspapers. They deliver 
100% of Syracuse and Onondaga County; up to 90% coverage of the newly 
established three-county Syracuse Metropolitan Area? ... PLUS... up to 

76% in the 12-surrounding counties which comprise the TOTAL 

SYRACUSE MARKET. 

No other combination of media delivers comparable coverage 
at comparable cost! 


BERG % F60 
bf w Metropolitan 
; Beet Market 

*SRDS Consumer 
Market Data 


FULL COLOR AVAILABLE— DAILY AND SUNDAY 


T Onondaga, Oswego, and Madison Counties Represented Nationally by 
U.S. DEPT. BUDGET STANDARD DEFINITION MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


the SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN THE POST-STANDARD 
Evening Sunday Morning & Sunday 


‘O: CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 229,181 Sunday Herald-American 202,737 Sunday Post-Standard 103,496 
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Interview: Mb) fered 


Clinton E. Frank Agency Radio TV Supervisor tells why she selects 
the WLW TV Stations and WLW RADIO for Wilson's Evaporated Milk. 


“The Crosley Broadcasting 
Corporation with its WLW 
TV Stations and WLW 
Radio has been a leader 

in its field for 37 years.” 


“This outstanding 
background and experience 
in technica! skills, in 
showmanship, and in sales 
cannot be topped in the 
whole broadcasting 
industry.”’ 


t ete IRATED 


ecco ey nd erbascopee M i L K 
peak for themselves to 


e any advertiser or 
sit up and listen."’ 


Call your WLW stations representative... you'll be glad you did! The dynamic WLW stations... 


WLW-A WLw-l WLW-D WLWw-c WLW-T 


Television Television 


Television Television Television 
Atlanta Indianapolis Dayton Columbus Cincinnati 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation a division of Aveo 
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IF YOU NOW CORPORATE CLOSE-UP 


(or ever will) BUY 


SALES PRESENTATION 
BINDERS 


SALES BINDER | 
a _ REFERENCE BOOK» 


invaluable 


|VPD SALES BINDER | 
| REFERENCE BOOK | 


TS Tes 


Describes, illustrates and gives prices of 18%, 
: 45 different styles (in many sizes and colors) 
of ready-made VPD SALES BINDERS. 


| HELPS YOU TO: 
—— 

CUT BINDER COSTS 
DRASTICALLY — ready- 
mode VPD BINDERS ore 
for less expensive than 
custom-made jobs. 
DEVELOP PRESENTA- 
TIONS FASTER, MORE 
EASILY — you can select 
a style and size (7 x 5 
Up fo 24 x 18) from over 
400 different “in stock” 
VPD binders immediate- 
ly and tailor presenta- 
tion material to it. 
ELIMINATE WORK, 
HEADACHES — no 
nuisance of ‘’working 
out” a binder, no time 
wasted explaining spec- 
ifications, approving 
samples. Just look thru 
VPD REFERENCE BOOK 
and select. 


MEET DEADLINES 
EASILY —all VPD BIND- 
ERS ore ready for im- 
mediate delivery from 
Javour stationer. 

ae 


| __WRITE NOW FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY OF THE +10 
| vpD BINDER REFERENCE BOOK 


| ' 
| I 
| l 
| ... we'll give you this l 

| 
7 | 


I to: JOSHUA MEIER COMPANY, INC. l 
I 601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y H 


manufacturers of sales binders since 1933 
—— 
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St. Regis’ BAX Bows 


The packaging field sees new products daily—new revolutionar\ 
packages more rarely. Now St. Regis is tapping a vast new packaging 
market with the BAX. This is the container that the company calls 
the “missing link” in packaging, filling a gap between bag and box 


Specifically, industrial customers who need a lightweight package 
for self-supporting products now have a low-cost container made just 
for them. It's a reinforced kraft paper container that zips open, but is 
single-wall and production-line adapted. A — paper tube, open 
at both ends, is automatically filled and closed at high speed. That's 
the BAX and BAX handling equipment, as offered by St. Regis 


It’s currently being marketed to package self-supporting products 
which weigh less than 25 lb. First uses are for packaging multiple 
units of products such as canned biscuits, coconut, fruit juice. It can 
be used as a substitute for small corrugated boxes for nails and grass 
seed. The company hopes to develop a BAX for glass “packages.” 


Warren Bunting, manager of BAX, estimates an immediate market 
for BAX as one of some 600 million units. This is for containers of 
canned foods and folding boxes alone. “We'll probably do about $1 
million to $2 million in 1960, just on an introductory basis. But we re 
operating in a $20-million market right now.” 


The BAX was developed for high-volume packaging. The first user 
is the Pillsbury Co., for its canned biscuit line. Set right into the pro 
duction line it is automatically filled and closed at high speed. Nudg 
ing the contents in the square bag-like container before it is closed 
moves individual items just enough out of symmetry to add extra 
rigidity. Add a little extra reinforcing at the corners which contact the 
cans, a zip-tape opening—result, a low-cost, economical and efficient 
shipping container 


Advertising the BAX has been limited to the image-building and 
prestige level, at this time. A series ran at the end of January in 
Business Week, Fortune, The Wall Street Journal and the Journal of 
Commerce 


“The main purpose of these ads,” says Arch Carswell, executive 
v-p (sales), “is to show how St. Regis is diversified in sales and offers 
a rounded approach to packaging. We don't sell the package alone 
but the equipment for filling and closing it as well 


“The BAX has been around St. Regis for some time,” continues 
Carswell. “But we didn’t give it anv advertising until it was fully 
market tested and accepted Then we selected it to illustrate St. Regis’ 
desire to offer the most economical packaging methods.” 


Selling the BAX is seen largely as a sales-engineering-missionary job 
Warren Bunting, who followed the BAX from its developing stages 
in the Product Development Division, will handle the selling phase 
He'll operate as head of a separate unit within the Container Division 
it present 


“Our next installation will be at the General Foods plant in White 
Plains, N.Y.,” says Bunting, “where we are now working out a svstem 
We also have several frozen fruit concentrate companies in the BAX 
initiation stage, located in Florida and California. Our problem is to 
make enough BAX-producing and BAX-handling equipment to meet 
demands. Those initial ads drew enough leads to keep us busy for 
a while.” 


1960 


if 9) triumphs 


of an advertising 
decision maker 


HE KNEW THERE’S NO UNWANTED AUDIENCE WITH SPECIAL INTEREST MAGAZINES 


This media man is flying high. He’s not only got a raise—but a pat onthe 
back from the client, too! All because he recognized that with special inter- 
est magazines there’s no unwanted and disinterested audience. Every 
reader is a prospect because he and the advertiser share a common interest. — 


HEARST magazines 


5 ae 13 keys to the special interests of 13 groups of people « «+ Good Housekeeping 
Popular Mechanics e American Druggist e Town & Country e House Beautiful e Motor e Science Digest 
Motor Boating « Sports Afield « Bride & Home e Harper's Bazaar e New Medical Materia « Cosmopolitan 
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Merrill Bennett, Manager of Engineer 
ing at International Harvester’s Con 
struction Equipment Division, has re- 
sponsibility for steadily increasing the 
operating effectiveness of Interna- 
tional’s heavy construction machines 
like this giant, off-highway Payhauler 


How catalogs speed 
buying at 
International Harvester 


International Harvester Company spends about 
$600 million a year for component parts and 
materials needed to manufacture more than 
$1'4 billion worth of farm equipment, motor 


trucks and construction equipment. 


Constant improvement of Harvester equipment 
as well as the design of new products is the re- 
sponsibility of more than 2,100 engineers located 
in 17 manufacturing plants and 4 research cen- 
ters throughout the United States. An engineer- 
ing operation of this size could not exist without 
ready access to up-to-date product information 


from thousands of possible suppliers. 


Comments the Construction Equipment 
Division’s Manager of Engineering, 
Merrill Bennett: 

“Selection and specification of component parts 
and materials, which are continuously being de- 
signed into Harvester equipment, would be im- 
possible without extensive use of manufacturers’ 


catalogs. 


“We make product decisions best and fastest 
when we have catalogs from many companies 
quickly available—as they are in Sweet's Catalog 
Files. These collections of catalogs speed com- 
parisons and selections, give us current data we 
can specify from, put us quickly in touch with 


companies most likely to have what we need.” 


Buying actions, such as product specifications 
and invitations for salesmen to call, typically 
result from the use of manufacturers’ catalogs in 
Sweet's. Would you like to see how Sweet's 
service generates buying actions for over 1,800 
companies—as reported by thousands of men in 
industry who need and use catalogs whenever 
they are ready to buy? Write Sweet’s Research 
Department at the address below, or call any 


Sweet’s office. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street. New York 18 


Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet's helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 
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Arranging a bow! of 72000 roses-from overseas 


In our business of supplying articles from abroad for 
promotion, timing is all-important,” said 
Mr. D. A. Haas, vice president of Around-the-World 


Shoppers, one of the 


premium 


world’s leading premium 
suppliers 

“The Minute Maid Corporation was sponsoring 
the New Year’s Day telecast of the Tournament 
of Roses parade over NBC-TV network 
tize this TV event, the company wanted to present 
each Minute Maid broker and distributor with a 
bouquet of artificial roses on New Year’s Day. 


To drama- 


‘“‘We had just six weeks to design, manufacture, 


package and bring 72,000 roses in from overseas. On 


top of this, we had to make overnight delivery of the 
6000 bouquets of a dozen roses to points all over the 
country. 

‘‘We were able to sell the Minute Maid Corporation 
on our premium services,’ said Mr. Haas, “‘because 
Emery provided on-time delivery anywhere in the 
United States through absolute control of shipments 
from door to door.”’ 

Businesses, large or small, can use Emery profit- 
ably in their sales programs. Call your local Emery 
office for full information. Write Emery for this free 
idea-packed booklet: “6 New Ways to Promote Your 
Product by Air Freight.” 


EMERY A/R FREIGHT 


801 Second Avenue, New York 17 


, N.Y. ¢ “The World’s Fastest Transportation System” 


~y SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 
a M 


Today's PA Demands Fresh Approach 


Last month, The Electric Autolite Co. announced 
a major revision in sales approach. Under the new 
system, each major customer has an Autolite 
account executive. This account executive has two 
basic functions: (1) to receive, coordinate, and fol- 
low up orders placed by the customer through any 
of Autolite’s many product group salesmen; (2) to 
be thoroughly familiar with the customer company, 
to assist it in every way possible, and to make sure 


that Autolite misses no sales opportunity. 


Most important of all: these account execs will 
wield big sticks in Autolite. Many will be vice 
presidents. None will have to go begging to see 
that orders are shipped on time. 


What is significant is not so much the plan itseif; 
in one form or another, it’s been seen before. 
Rather, the significance lies in the fact that Auto- 
lite, like a few other companies, is formally revis- 
ing its marketing setup to best meet demands 
created by the new purchasing thinking. 


This new purchasing thinking, and the urgent new 
demands it places on marketers, is largely centered 
around value analysis. 


“Value analysis,” like the term “marketing con- 
cept,” is more of a convenience than a definition: 
purchasing agents have always been conscious of 
value. But in recent years, more and more PA’s 
have gone outside their own offices, into their own 
shops and into the shops of their suppliers, more 
aggressively, more knowledgeably, yes, even more 


creatively searching out ways to save money. 


Not all purchasing agents have begun to employ 
value analysis. But management seems to grow 
more cost conscious with every passing year; high 
labor costs and taxes are often beyond control, so 
the target becomes parts and materials. When this 
happens, the P.\ is thrust into the limelight. 


Value analysis puts the PA on the spot. He must 
show concrete savings as well as high quality 
purchases. 


The purchasing agent can do this job on his own 
hook; it will probably always be up to him to do 
most of it. But the supplier company that revises 
its marketing approach and consciously tries to 
assist the PA with value analysis is the company 
that will get the orders. 


Right now, this kind of “value selling” is way be- 
hind value analysis. Last year, Purchasing Maga- 
zine found that 40% of companies used value an- 
alysis. Of these, well over half had been using 
value analysis for less than three years. Value 
analysis is growing fast. 


Suppliers, then, should be rushing to the rescue. 
With nearly half the customers using value an- 
alysis and more joining the ranks every day, every 
marketer should be ready for value selling. 


Salesmen Aren’t Ready 


But they are not. J. W. Ruff, PA of American 
Standard’s Industrial Division, says that although 
“today at least 75% of the salesmen calling on us 
have sufficient product knowledge, only 40% have 
a thorough understanding of our specific applica- 
tion of their product.” 


And knowing how the customer uses your product 
is only a part of value selling. In many cases, the 
whole sales approach must be changed. 


For example, price is almost invariably given a 
lesser role. Cost is what counts. H. K. La Rowe, 
director of purchases for American Cyanamid, says 
that “With respect to price, our interest is in the 
lowest competitive cost at point of use. The use 
of alternative materials, changes in specification 
and handling methods, and market and economic 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


(continued) 


reports on industry and supplier capabilities are 
all studied from the viewpoint of minimizing cost.” 


That’s value analysis in action; and it is simply 
too big for the salesman who is armed only with a 
straight price approach. 


Many companies are bound to have price working 
against them; and these are often the companies 
that are making best use of value selling. For ex- 
ample, major air freight carriers such as American 
Airlines and Flying Tiger are banking on value 
selling to support their future growth. Still a long 
way from being competitive with surface carriers 
on price, they are selling the savings that result 
from fast service enabling a company to cut far- 
flung distribution facilities and inventories. 


Value analysis gives the salesman a great oppor- 
tunity to sell substitute materials, especially to 
prospective accounts. 


Example: Purchasing Week reports that plastics 
replaced 1.3 million tons of other materials during 
the ‘50’s. The magazine predicts that by 1965, 
_plastics will have replaced another half-million- 
plus tons of other materials. More of these will be 
sold by salesmen, instead of searched out by PA’s. 


Ways fo ‘Value Sell’ 

There are many other ways in which the salesman 
can practice value selling. With a full knowledge 
of his own company as well as a knowledge of the 


customer $s operations a salesman can: 


Find ways in which standard items can be made 
to replace more expensive specialties. 

Look for parts, etc., made by the customer, that 
your company could provide at a saving. 
Point out unrealistic specifications. 

Make sure costly extras are really needed. 


Don't be afraid to question an order if you have 
something that may do a better job. 


Get PA’s to visit your plant. They may spot 
a way to fill a need you never knew existed. 
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Some of these may lower a sale; but the PA’s 
appreciation will make up for that in the long run. 


Value analysis brings about another change of 
significance to the marketer. Chances are, the pur- 
chasing agent will dump follow-up duties right 
back in the marketer's lap . . . and get really tough 
with marketers who slip up. 


This is almost a sure thing for: these reasons: 
(1) Purchasing agents are too busy with value 
analysis. They just don’t have time to do things 
that the supplier should really be doing anyway. 
(2) Value analysis begins at home. Follow-up, 
which, according to Purchasing News, usually 
takes up about 15% of the PA’s budget, is one cost 
that can be lopped off right at the outset. 


Buyers Get Tough 

Buyers will be getting extra tough with those sup- 
pliers who don’t come through as expected. Pur- 
chasing News quotes one buyer, William Mullock 


of Aerojet-General: “We expect [suppliers] to 


notify us if they are not going to meet their deliv- 
ery schedule. Furthermore, we intend to elimi- 
nate as suppliers those that do not cooperate.” 


Similarly, J. E. Borchert, general purchasing agent, 
productive materials, A. O. Smith Corp. says: 
“We are shifting the responsibility to local sales 
people to keep us informed of open-order status. 
Lack of cooperation will simply mean loss of 
business.” 


Purchasing agents aren't just being cruel. There 
is sound reason for their get-tough policies. The 
reason: Value-conscious companies are trimming 
parts and materials inventories to the bone. Conse- 
quently, orders are related more closely to actual 
needs, so late delivery almost certainly puts a 
serious crimp in production. 


The overall result: More and more companies are 
finding that the old methods of selling don’t fit the 
new purchasing ideas too well. Some companies, 
like Autolite, will make the necessary changes 
before they start to lose customers. 
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The Marketing Team of AC Spark Plug Tells Chilton 


... 15% increase in 


Announcing a new Spark Plug service 
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Back in 1908 AC Spark Plug Company was formed with 15 employes to produce spark plugs 
for the “‘horseless carriages’’ of the day. In 1919 the growing company began adding other auto- 
motive parts to its line and thereby touched off a program of phenomenal expansion. Today some 
18,000 people in two vast General Motors operations—at Flint and at Milwaukee— produce 30 
major AC auto replacement products. Obviously it takes more than the genius of engineers and 
production managers to explain AC’s phenomenal growth. Behind the roaring plants is a task 
force of vigorous, sales-minded specialists operating through a network of distributors, jobbers 
and retailers in the automotive replacement field. Prominent among members of this aggressive 
selling team are: Edgar H. Francois, General Sales Manager; William C. Lee, Director of Dis- 
tribution and Marketing; and Willis J. Oldfield, Director of Advertising and Promotion. In a 
recent interview they offered a glimpse into an important aspect of their selling methods. Perhaps 
their own words will have a direct bearing on your selling operations. Here’s what they say: 
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business paper effort 


1) Mr. Francois says: “Our selling 


force is roughly on a 30-day call 
cycle covering our warehouse distribu- 
tors. But wego beyond that cycle through 
communications in business magazines 


to support our selling force. We use busi- 


ness magazines to contact our jobbers 
and dealers and convey an image of 
quality. That's what we're mainly trying 
to sell. i'd say for the next five years all 
our business magazine advertising will 
be directed toward selling the quality of 
our products.”’ 


Mr. Oldfield says: ‘Our problem 

is basically a matter of communi- 
cations with our trade. When all channels 
of distribution are fully informed about 
our programs and products, we've solved 
90% of our battle. Business magazines 
. . that’s one place where our jobbers 
and dealers look for information. Practi- 
cally all dealers have business magazines 


lying around on desks, so the trade must 


read them. That's why | say we increased 
our current business paper effort by a 
good 75%." 


Mr. Lee says: “There seems to 

be a crying need for retail educa- 
tion about new products coming on the 
market and different ways of doing 
things. Those business magazines that 
supply technical knowledge and give in- 
formation on how to make the job easier 
are the ones that are read, and we're 
buying space in those magazines. One of 
our biggest promotional efforts is through 
business magazine advertising . . . plus 
merchandising our advertising. It takes 
this combination to accomplish an 
objective." 


Business magazines serve an area unduplicated by any other selling force. They make it 


possible for you to talk with customers and prospects on common ground—at a time 


when they are seeking information and are most receptive to your message. 


Chilton is one of the most diversified publishers of business magazines in the country — 


a company with the experience, resources and research facilities to make each of 17 
publications outstanding. Each covers its field with the dual aim of editorial excellence 


and quality-controlled circulation. The result is confidence on the part of readers and 


advertisers alike. And confidence is a measure of selling power. 


@ hilton 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist « The Iron Age « Hardware Age « The Spectator » Automotive Industries e Boot and Shoe Recorder e Gas 


Commercial Car Journal 


Hardware World «+ Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 


Butane- Propane News 


Electronic Industries « 
Distribution Age « 


Aircraft and Missiles - 


Sales Management 


Optical Journal & Review of Optometry - 
Product Design & Development 


Motor Age 
Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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Six Steps To Successful Selling 


1 Make Contact 2 arouse Interest 3 Create Preference 
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4 Make A Proposal 


of the ad, we specified 


their material instead of the one we 
ordinarily use on a job,’’ reports the President, 
Consulting Firm. “‘It worked quite well.’’ 


These direct quotations from subscribers are evi- 
dence of the thoroughness with which they read 
McGraw-Hill publications. Taken from continu- 
ing readership studies, they show how your ad- 
vertising can stimulate buying action among the 
more than one million key men in business and 
industry who pay to read McGraw-Hill magazines. 


“I read the ad because there’s a possibility this 
will help cut our costs. I've written for a sample, 
and will run some tests.” 

Metallurgist, 


Mineral Processing Company 


“We bought their truck as a result of an ad. It 
showed what we wanted, so we got more infor- 
mation, then purchased.” 

Owner, 


Contracting Firm 


“We bought them after seeing the ad, and are 
using them with great success.” 
Purchasing Agent, 


Plastic Parts Manufacturer 


“T read the ad, and am sold on it. I expect to order 
them when we replace our present equipment.” 
Vice President, Production, 


Manufacturing Corporation 


‘I had discussed our problem with several people 
before I saw their ad. Now, I'll contact them 
and get someone out here.” 

Production Manager, 


Hospital Supplies Manufacturer 


“I’m going to call in their salesman. We're 
rapidly outgrowing our equipment, and will soon 
need a big one like they advertised.” 

Secretary, 


Food Dressings Manufacturer 


“I brought the ad to the attention of the people 
working on the project. I think they intend to 
order.” 

Senior Engineer, 

Light Bulbs Manufacturer 


Advertising is indeed one of your primary tools 
in selling to business and industry. It helps you 
reach the men who make buying decisions, talk 
to them in their own language. By concentrating 
your advertising in those McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions serving your major markets, you can make 
initial sales contacts and help your field force 
gain more time for direct selling. 


@)— 
ow PUBLICATIONS g 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC 


More Advertising Here 


5 Close the Order 


@ McGraw-Hill 


. 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 


—— 


Means More Sales Time Here ee. 
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6 Keep Customers Sold 


23 


PROVABLY 


your best buy 


...and here’s why! 


Sales Management 


February 19, 


1960 


Faithful to its name, Heatine, Prpinc & Arn ConpIrioniInG 
confines itself to these three services as related to just the 
industrial-large building field 

Result: a specialized editorial content vital to all of the 
purchase-control factors in this market the consulting 
engineers, mechanical contractors, and engineers with plants 
and big buildings who identifiably are responsible for heating, 
piping and air conditioning services. 

And these readers stand up to be counted. Each is, and 
has been, paying for HPAC directly, individually, voluntarily. 
Here's assurance backed up by an ABC audit that this 
book is wanted, respected, and used! 

Concentrate in HPAC, the leader in editorial volume, adver 
tising volume (by over 2 to 1), number of advertisers, and 
number of exclusive advertisers. KEENEY 


PusuisHine Co., 
6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2, Illinois 


@ @ 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Congress replies 

FTC Chairman Earl Kintner’s 
comments on what the FTC expects 
from sales management (SM, Jan 
15) so significantly pointed out the 
true business situation, that the 
editors thought it worthwhile call- 
ing this article to the attention of 
the U.S. Senate and the House. For 
this purpose a copy of the January 
15 issue was sent to every member 
of Congress 

We feel that part of SM’s respon- 
sibility to sales executives is to keep 


Congress informed on marketing 


interests and needs 
The replies we have received 
from congressmen indicate that the 


article is receiving special atten- 


tion. To date we have heard from 
the following senators and repre 
sentatives 


Dodd (D.-Conn 
Edwin Dooley (R.-N-Y.) 

H. A. Dixon (R.-Utah 

Carl T. Durham (D.-N.( 
Robert A. Everett (D.-Tenn 
Samuel N. Friedel (D.-Md 
Albert Gore (D.-Tenn 

Randall S. Harmon (D.-Ind 
Oren Harris (D.-Ark 

A. Svdnev Herlong, |r Fla 
Earl Hogan (D.-Ind 

Holland 

Joe Holt (R.-Cal 

George Huddleston, Jr. (D.-Ala 
Olin D. Johnston (D.-S.( 
Charles Raper Jonas (R N.C 
Eugene J]. Keogh (D.-N.Y 

Billy Matthews (D.-Fla 
Abraham |. Multer (D.-N.Y 
John H. Ray (R.-N.Y 

John J. Riley (D.-S. 

Ralph J Rivers (D.-Alaska 
Herman E. Talmadge (D.-Ga 
Strom Thurmond (D.-S.C.) 
William B. Widnall (R.-N.].) 
Harrison A. Williams, Jr. (D.-N.J.) 
Milton R. Young (R.-N.D.) 


Thomas ] 


Spessard I 


among the comments... 


certainly a thoughtful and 
well written discussion of the pro- 
posed legislation concerning mar- 
keting and trade 


. a timely analysis on a much- 
discussed subject. As a member of 
the Banking and Currency and 
Small Business committees, I have 


a particular interest in the areas 
you describe. 


.. . have found it extremely in- 
teresting 


. . found Mr 
very enlightening 


Kintner’s article 


will keep it for my reference 
when legislation along these lines 
is considered 


. lL read your story with great 
interest 


the article will receive my 
most earnest consideration. 


found the contents of useful 
interest 


glad to have this material. 


Yocar's customers 


You mentioned [“Marketing 
Newsletter,” SM, Dec. 18] that 
Consolidated Freightways bought 
Youngstown Steel Car to make its 
own piggy-back equipment 

This statement is not entirely, 
true. Neither Yocar nor the C-F 
people were aware that you had 
permission to publish information 
of this nature 

As far as Yocar is concerned, 
they were not purchased to build 
piggy-back equipment for Consoli 
dated Freightways. Consolidated 
has in no way indicated to us, or 
to vou for that matter, that this was 
their purpose 

We presently serve many large 
trailer manufacturers as a manu 
facturer of sub-assemblies and 
parts. Information of this type can 
be injurious to our customer rela- 
tionship 


J. A. Chance 


Advertising Manager 
Youngstown Steel Car Corp 
Niles, Ohio 


®& In our checking with various 
people (outside Youngstown) we 
became convinced that this was a 
feasible and logical development 
So much so, that we 


perhaps 
jumped to a conclusion 


Guest Pac Corp. 


I was surprised and pleased to 
read in Sales Management's Jan 
15 issue the story by Charles Rol- 
ley of his success with Sea & Ski 


Sales Management 


Foultiess advertising balloons | 
get more attention for your 
brand nome, insure success 
for premium promotions. Send 
for free sample kit, including 
new two-color imprinted 
balloons, layout sheet, price 
lists ond complete ordering 
information. The Foultless 


Rubber Company, Ashland, O 


Faultless 


enjoy being 
pampered ? 


-+- you'll enjoy stopping at Chicago's 


Tomorrow's Hote! Today 


CHICAGO'S Executive House, a 
new ultra-modern 40-story sky- 
scraper with drive-in garage, 
ideally located on the edge of 
the famous Loop, introduces 
many innovations — including 
private sun terraces —the last 
word in luxury hotel living. 


Write for colorful brochure 


Enceutee 
Ht, 


ude’ 


Dept. S, 71 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Hl. « FI 


6-7100 


A. M. Quaries, General Manager 
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Now that you've filmed 


a powerful selling story... 


Let Your Salesmen Sell From It! 


Many companies appreciate the 
selling value of their films when 
shown to group audiences. But 
as yet, they haven't discovered 
the sales impact of showings to 


individual selected prospects, 


For instance: A certain film 
was well received when shown 
to big audiences. But 
taken by 


when 


salesmen into the 


TSI’s line of 
sound pro- 
jectors is the 
most extensive 
available. 


N ame 


Technical Service, Inc. 
30870 Five Mile Road, Livonia, Mich. 


Send info on types of projectors available. 
Send info on successful selling programs with 
TSVs TV-sereen models. 


(- Send details to TSI’s projector leasing plan. 


offices and homes of selected 


prospects, sales increased 400°, 


The TV-Screen-Type TSI Pro- 
jectors (including the repeater 
type that needs no rewinding) 
are opening up exposure-possi- 
bilities where your prospects 
decide to buy. Let us tell you 


about some of these. 


Title 


Company 


Address 
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or phone Sales Dept., KEnwood 3-8800, Detroit 
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(“Sea & Ski Tans the Competi- 
tion”]. You will note, however, that 
I capitalize both Sales Management 
and Sea & Ski, in recognition of 
the time and effort that has gone 
into building up these trade names. 
Accordingly, I am very pained to 
note that you refer to my company 
as “the guest-pak program.” We, 
too, have gone to great lengths to 
establish and copyright the name 
Guest Pac. I hope that in the fu- 
ture your editorial department will 
be made aware of the value of this 
hard-earned recognition 

Inciaently, Rolley is typi- 
cally forthright and generous in 
crediting Guest Pac with having 
gotten Sea & Ski off the ground in 
a hurry. In turn, I admit that the 
product itself was its own best 
salesman and that Rollev’s ability, 
spread over a longer period, would 
have A hieved no less a success 

I am sure you must realize 
that the only reason I am calling 
the above inaccuracy to your at- 
tention is because your magazine 
is so widely read and highly re- 
garded 


James J. Harris 


President 
Guest Pac ( orp 
New York, N y 


& The editors apologize to reader 
Harris and very much regret the 
oversight. We agree that correct 
presentation of a trade name is of 
inestimable value 


copyrights and credits 


In an attempt to improve 
our communications between the 
office and the field, we are pub 
lishing a small intra-department 
magazine which primarily carries 
unofficial but pertinent information 
to our salesmen 

There are times when I would 
like to include excerpts from Sales 
Management as well as some of the 
cartoons. I hesitate to do so because 
of the copyright problems 

Would it be all right for us to 
include some of this material if we 
acknowledge that it came from 
Sales Management? 


John G. Weeks 


Bloomer Bros. Co 
Newark, N.Y 


®& The editors are always pleased 
to have readers quote from or re- 
print SM material. But, in reprint 
ing for your own publications, 
please check with us each time 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Chicago 3...and all key marketing areas. 


the most DYNAMIC 
ATTRACTION 


a show ever had! 


at the 1960 PHILADELPHIA 


42nd NATIONAL METAL CONGRESS & EXPOSITION 
Philadelphia Trade and Convention Center + Oct. 17-21, 1960 


EXHIBITORS 
FROM ELEVEN 
METALS AREAS 


Ferrous Metal Producers 
and Distributors 
s Metal Producers 
tributors 
Related Engineering Materials 
Nuclear Materials and Equipment 
ateriais, Cutting-Off 
1 Forming Equipment 
trial Heating Equipment 

and Supplies 
Cleaning and Finishing Equipment 
and Supplies 
Welding and Joining Equipment 
and Supplies 
Testing, inspection and Control 
Equipment and Supplies 
Production and Casting Equipment 
and Supplies 
Parts, Forms and Shapes for 
Design and Applications 


Exhibitors at the Philadelphia Metal Show 
will gather their customers and prospects 
from the broad metalworking industry, in- 
cluding automotive, aircraft, appliance, 
ordnance, farm machinery, electrical ma- 
chinery nstruments, and miscellaneous 
metalworking manufacturers . creating 
a thriving, effective, profitable market- 
place. If your potential for sales lies in 
any of these areas, the Metal Show 
should take priority in your sales plan 
for maximum impact in the Soaring Sixties. 


Floor Plan Folders are now available — 
for complete information, consult the 
ASM representative nearest to you, or 
write direct. 
NEW YORK — OXford 7-2667 
CLEVELAND — JOrdan 4-2271 

(Novelty, Ohi) 


CHICAGO — WAbash 2-7822 


Steel, the sinew that binds the strength of America, will serve as a magnetic 
attraction to call attention to every area of metals technology, ferrous and 


nonferrous, at the most metallic of all Metal Shows — the 1960 Philadelphia 


Meta! Show, now blue-printed and ready to grow into its full dimensions. 
This new emphasis on the essential metals of industry reflects a growing 
specialization .. . a focusing of attention . . . to yield a greater benefit. 

In the evolution of the Metal Show, the time for such refinement has come. 
Now it is possible to achieve a concentration on materials 

that is unsurpassed anywhere for an intensive person-to-person 
interchange of information. The STEEL ARENA is the threshold to a 
whole new world of metals within the exhibits and technical sessions. 
The pre-eminence of a Metal Show of these dimensions is worth your 
closest consideration as an exhibitor — you are invited to share its 
benefit in any of the eleven areas of metals listed. 


MAKE PLANS NOW 


TO EXHIBIT AT THIS GREATEST OF ALL METAL SHOWS! 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS 
Metals Park * Novelty, Ohio 
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Young Chicago 


30 


loves to buy... 


The young families are the big buying families, 


in Chicago as anywhere else. But nowhere else 


can you reach them more effectively. 


In Chicago, more young families 


read the Sun-Times than any other newspaper. 
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...the Chicago 
Sun-Times 


LAN WRAP 


Now from The Dobeckmun Division— 
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For the first time, SARAN WRAP by Dow is available directly to you through The Dobeckmun Company. You who do your 
own packaging may have the great new advantage of unconverted Saran Wrap together with whatever technica! assistance 
you may need...plus expert packaging counse! from the acknowleged leader in the field. All the appetizing appeal of 
your product is clearly visible in sparkiing Saran Wrap, the packaging that has already achieved a nationa! reputation 
with your customers. More—Saran Wrap holds moisture on the inside, air on the outside, benefiting your product with 
a longer shelf life. And, further, Saran Wrap film does not become clouded; it is always soft, tough, pliable and grease- 
proof. immediately available—just call the source that delivers the service as wel as the goods. 


THE DOBECEKMUN COMPANY <> 


A Division of The Dow Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio + Berkeley 10, California « Offices In most principal cities. 


*T. M. The Dow Chemical Company 


CHARLOTTE-WBTV RULES ABSOLUTE 
AS FIRST TELEVISION MARKET 

IN ENTIRE SOUTHEAST 

AS MEASURED BY N.C.S. *3 


The Charlotte-WBTYV television market totals 632,070 homes. 
Its nearest competitor in the Southeast, Atlanta, has 579,090. 


WBTV’s set count exceeds that of the second Charlotte station by 
43% —delivering 189,380 more television homes! 


Buy WBTV as your first, biggest step to television coverage 
of the Southeast. Contact CBS Television Spot Sales or WBTV 
for the full fabulous coverage and dominance story. 
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Profile of the Typical Sales Executive 


SM throws a barrage of questions at subscribers— 
everything from whether they breed goats up to 
casting votes at meetings of the board of directors. 
Here’s what they say about themselves, their work. 


By Philip Salisbury 
Editor 


1. How He Lives 24 Hours a Day 


His 45th birthday will be on him 
almost before he knows it; if he’s not 
vet a vice president, he is likely to 
make it next vear; his current income 
before taxes is a bit over $22,000 

These statements are approximate] 
correct if he is the average sales execu- 
tive who subscribes to Sales Manage 
ment and works for a manufacturing 
company. He is right in the middle 
of the figures mentioned above; half 
of his colleagues are older and/or 
earn more, while half are below in 
age or income or both. 

1 hese deductions and dozens more 


to follow—come from an analysis of a 
16-page questionnaire called “(again 
Do You Breed Goats?” which was 
mailed in mid-July to 3,906 subscrib 
ers with titles of product sales man 
ager to president, in the home offices 
of manufacturers. Considering the 
weather conditions at the time of 
mailing, the length of the question- 
naire and the fact that a considerable 
number of subscribers were on vaca- 
tion, the returns—more than 25%- 
were extraordinary 

Of course, whether they actuall 
breed goats is the least of our worries, 


Sales Management 


but it served as a good attention-get- 
ter; the more we know about both the 
business activities and the personal 
interests of our readers, the better the 
editing job we can do. From the re- 
turns of this questionnaire, an ampli- 
fied version of one first conducted in 
1953, we now have a dossier on you 
subscribers which well might be the 
envy of other editors. 5% of the re- 
turns came from presidents or board 
chairmen, 35% from vice presidents, 
54% from sales or marketing man- 
agers. 


The word “marketing” is gradually 
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being adopted in corporate titles, and 
among our respondents it was used 
by 8%. We also asked them, “If the 
word ‘marketing’ does not appear in 
your title, is it a part of the title of 
any of your associates (other than 
‘marketing research’)?” 18% answered 
in the affirmative. 

As to type of product being sold— 
37% are makers of consumer " 
37% goods for industry use, while 26% 
straddle both fields. 

The “typical” subscriber works for 
a company with a sales volume last 
vear between 10 and $25 million: 

4% under $1 million 
25% $1—$4.99 million 
16% $5—$9.99 million 
21% $10—$24.99 million 
13% $25—$49.99 million 
9% $50—$99.99 million 
5% $100—$249.99 million 
4% $250—$499.99 million 
2% $500—$999.99 million 
2% over $1 billion 

The figures above show that 35% 
work with companies with sales up- 
wards of $25 million, 13% for com- 
panies with a sales volume in excess 
of $100 million. 

28% of subscribers are directors of 
their companies; this is true with 34% 
of the sales executives with consumer 
goods companies as against 23% in 
companies selling goods for use by 
industries. 

Today's sales executive crop has 
fewer men under 40 (22%) than was 
true in 1953 when the figure was 33%, 
and the effect of increasing voluntary 
or involuntary retirement is shown by 
the 6% today who are over 60, as 
compared with 9% six years ago. 

In 1953, 9% of the responding sub- 
scribers earned less than $10,000, and 
29% earned from $10,000 to $14,999. 
This year the corresponding percent- 
ages are down to 2 and 20. The earn- 
ings of respondents currently are 
divided as follows: 

2% less than $10,000 
20% $10,000—$14,999 
27% $15,000—$19,999 
18% $20,000—$24,999 
17% $25,000—$34,999 
10% $35,000—$49,999 

3% $50,000—$69,999 

2% $70,000—$99,999 

1% $100,000 and up 
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The average income is $25,800 and 
the median average about $22,000, 
the latter being an increase of $4,000 
since 1953. 35% are in the above- 
$25,000 bracket while 6% enjoy earn- 
ings of $50,000 or more. Uncle Sam, 
of course, “enjoys” a fat share of those 
earnings 

Apparently the typical sales execu- 
tive is away from home no more and 
no less today than was true six years 
ago. He spends 78% of his time in his 
home city and 22% traveling—or one 
day on the road per average week. 

But on those trips (or almost one- 
quarter of his time away from home) 
he runs up a terrific number of miles 
on commercial planes. 87% of the re- 
spondents used commercial planes in 
excess of 10,000 miles last year, 58% 
over 25,000, and a whopping 32% 
over 50,000. Many commute coast to 
coast four to six times a year; a con- 
siderable number make the New York 
—Chicago run weekly 


® In addition, 21% of the respond- 
ents tell us that their company owns 
or plans to purchase a private plane, 
with a Beechcraft il leading in 
popularity (54 mentions) followed by 
DC-3 (26), Cessna (23), Aero Com- 
mander (10) and Convair (7) . . . 24% 
of the respondents said they influence 
the decision on the purchase of such 
a plane. 

One sales executive out of every 
25 either owns now or plans to pur- 
chase a plane of his own. Among the 
makes mentioned were Cessna, Beech, 
Apache, Tri-Pacer, Commanche. 

All work and no play doesn’t make 
for a lastingly successful sales execu- 
tive; so we asked subscribers what 
they did as the major source of re- 
laxation other than reading, or watch- 
ing and listening to TV and radio. 

The number of goat breeders has 
increased by a minuscule amount 
since 1953 when the percentage was 
0.67. Now it is up to 0.75—and would 
have been slightly higher had the 
questionnaire n mailed in June, 
when one of the subscribers sold his 
flock. In order of relative popularity 
the hobbies are: : 


Golf 

Fishing 
Gardening 
Playing cards 


SALES EXECUTIVES’ COMPANIES 


ADVERTISING 
EXPENDITURE 


Pictographs by Weiss Agency 


Hi-Fi or stereo 
listening 
Just plain loafing 
Home workshop 
Boating 
Photography 
Hunting 
Tennis (at 45!!!) 
Playing the ponies 
Collecting things—like 
stamps or coins 
Farming 

Lesser mentions went for skiing, 
racing sports cars, swimming, coach- 
ing or sponsoring Little League 
teams, the Boy Scouts movement, 
bowling, flying, playing the stock 
market, chess, water skiing, riding, 
the theater. 

The percentage of golfers, fishers, 
home workshop fans and just plain 
loafers has remained relatively con- 
stant since 1953, but the number of 
gardeners has almost doubled and 
there has been a conspicuous pickup 
in the number who list photography 
as a hobby. If there are any we 
among our readers, they may be 
shocked by the fact that the biggest 
percentage increase of al) js among 
those who play the ponies—a jump 
from 3% to 8%. 

The extra-curricular activities of 
sales executives reveal no startling 
changes in the past six years, al- 
though there is a slight decline in 
memberships in chambers of com- 
merce and luncheon clubs and a mod- 
est increase in memberships in indus- 
try associations. When asked, “Are 
you a member of any of these or- 
ganizations?” the respondents an- 
swered: 

Sales executives’ club 40% 
Advertising club 7 
Chamber of Commerce 31 
Industry association 55 
Luncheon club (like 
Rotary) 22 
College club 21 
Golf or yacht club 49 


PTA or other civic im- 
provement club 37 
Political party club or 
association 13 
We asked them whether they were 
either an officer or committee mem- 
ber of any of the above organizations 
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and 60% answered “Yes.” It was 50- 
50 in 1953 

More of them do their business read- 
ing outside the office than in the office 
At least this is true of their reading 
of Sales Management. The number 


doing most of their reading of SM at 


home almost equals the combined to- 
tal of checked either 
office or while traveling. Despite this 


high percentage of 


those who 


home reading, 
two (plus) other people, on the aver- 
age, read the subscriber's copy 

We described a regular reader of 
a magazine as one who reads at least 
every other issue and on that basis 
the score was 95 to 5 for this maga 
asked, “What other 


magazines devoted to any phase of 


zine. Then we 


marketing do vou read on a regular 


basis?” Four out of every ten re 
spondents said they read no other 
Che highest percentage for any maga 
zine serving primarily the field of ad 
vertising was 14; the highest for a 
general business magazine was 11% 

Whether vou call it just plain 
“marketing” or “the marketing con 
cept,” it is obvious that today’s sales 
executive believes that his responsi 
bility starts with the idea for the 
product and ends with a profitabl 
sale to a satisfied customer 

Last vear 86% of companies brought 
out brand new products, an average 
About 60% 
of these were test marketed first—a 
higher percentage among consumet 


of three to a company 


goods makers, a lower percentage in 
the industrial field 
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In addition to the worries of brand 
new products, many sales executives 
had the problem of assimilating old 
products into the line, since 23% of 
the respondents said “Yes” to the 
question, “Did you acquire or merge 
with any other companies during the 
past vear?” 

One of the reasons for the high 
volume of airplane travel may be seen 
in the fact that in the case of four 
sales executives out of every ten, the 
companys started new factories or es 
tablished new branch offices during 
the vear, and the typical SM respond 
ent worked on the location of these 
plants or offices in more than eight 
out of ten such cases 

We often hear or read statements 
to the effect that half or more of to 


day's sales volume comes from prod 
ucts which companies didn't have ten 
vears ago. Our editors had a suspicion 
that a considerable number of these 
products came trom ac quisition or 
merger, and so they phrased the ques 
tion, “Please estimate the percentage 
of last vear’s volume which came from 
products you didn't have in 1948 and 
which you didn’t acquire by acquisi- 
tion or merger 

On the average it was about 40% 

In the case of 37% of the 
half or last 


volume came from Suu h new produc ts 


com 


panies more ot 


vear s 

In 95 companies out of everv 100 
the idea for at least one of the prod 
ucts now in the line, or an improve 
ment in the product, came from the 
sales department and 92% of re 
spondents said that this was normal 
rather than unusual 

The executive no 
longer lets the production department 
say, “This is what we can make; now 
ou go out and sell it His interest 
in the parts or materials used in the 
manufacture of the product is seen 
by the fact that 68% of the respond 
ents said that they personally either 
recommended or 


modern sales 


specified parts or 
materials for one or more of the prod 
ucts 

And the outside 
ance is so important 57° 


because appear 
either re« 
ommended or specified materials or 
suppliers used in the packaging of the 
product as it reached their consumer 

Half of them themselves 
with the planning or ordering of the 
outside or 
almost half 


im ofr 


conceTn 


shipping container, and 
47%) took direct interest 
ction on the route or carriers 
used once the product left the fac 
tory Public 
storage oi 


used for 
purposes by 


ware houses are 
distribution 
30% of the companies. Among these 
the sales department has a voice in 
the selection 84% of the time 

lo get the goods where they are 
needed, and quickly, 80% of respond 
ents use air express and 82% 
freight 

Further, 


use alr 


to expedite the filling of 
orders and the preparation of accu 
rate and prompt reports, the 
typical SM sales executive must keep 
himself 


sales 
informed and interested in 
the newest and most improved types 
of office equipment 


During the past vear the typical 
sales executive had an important voice 
in the purchasing of about $10,000 
worth of office equipment 

67% of electronic dic- 
tating equipment, and 42% have re 
cording equipment 

In 80% of the other 
persons in the sales department use 
such equipment, with an average of 
four dictating units and two record- 
ing units 

For 
form of 
with 77% 


them use 


compames, 


sales analvsis, 63% use some 
punched card equipment, 
of these saving that the 
work is done inside, 21% by 


contractors 


outside 

while 3% use both 

2. How Sales Executives 
Promote Their Products 


In today’s highly competitive mar- 
kets very can hold 
their own without using advertising 
as a sales tool, and the tvpK al sales 
executive gives about 20% of his time 


few companies 


to various phases of advertising or 
sales promotion, or one day out of 
every working week 
When asked, “How 
pany’s advertising policies and prac- 
tices fit 
sponsibilities?” 


does the com- 


into interests and re- 


your 
the respondents an- 
swered: 72% major, 22% middling, 
Here there was relatively 
difference 


6% minor 
little executives 
who sell consumer goods and those 
who are in the industrial field or have 
both tvpes of products to worry about 

They were asked to check the ap- 
proximate amount spent by their com- 
pany in 1958 for 
the responses show 


31% 


between 


and 
in percentage: 


advertising, 


under $100,000 
30% $100,000 — $249,999 
14% $250,000 — $499,999 
8% $500,000 $999,999 
6% $1 million — $1.99 million 

$2 — $3.99 

$4 — $7.49 

$7.5 million and over 

As might be expected, expenditures 

by consumer goods companies were 
considerably higher than those of the 
industrial field. Only 18% of the con- 
sumer goods companies spent less 
than $100,000 as against 41% for the 
industrial group and 30% for those 
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selling both types. On the other end 
of the table: 41% of the consumer 
respondents spent over $500,000 as 
against 13% for the industrials and 
22% for “both.” 

In 68% of the companies the ad- 
vertising manager reports to the man 
in charge of sales (vice president or 
sales manager) while in 22% the 
president is the top contact. Among 
the industrial goods companies the 
president is less likely to get into the 
act than is the case with consumer 
goods makers and their vastly larger 
appropriations 

On the average, the typical sales 
executive confers with the company’s 
advertising manager daily 29%, 
weekly 36%, monthly 6%, frequently 
but irregularly 30%. 

The services of an advertising 
agency are used by 95% of the re- 
spondents and 17% use more than 
one, with the high figure being seven 
agencies 

And you, Mr. Sales Executive, con- 
fer with a representative of the ad- 
vertising agency about 17 times a 
vear if you are typical of the 80% 
who do consult regularly 

As you may have noticed from 
reading the news columns, this is a 
period of frequent change in adver- 
tising agencies. 85% of the respond- 
ents said that they would participate 
in the decision if the company were 
to appoint a new advertising agency 

Long before any copy appears in 
print or over the air, there are plan 
ning conferences. We wanted to 
know in what areas the Sales Man 
agement readers normally participate 
in these planning conferences. By 
percentages this is the picture: 


74% Setting the sales goals 


Deciding which prod- 
ucts are to be adver- 
tised 


Setting up the budget 


Deciding when adver- 
tising is to be run 


Breakdown by types 
of media 


Breakdown by markets 
’ Breakdown by specific 


media 
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46% Copy and art 
58% Merchandising to sales 
organization 
61% Checking on results 
Because the sales executive is such 

a busy man while in the office, and 
trave)ing almost three months out of 
every 12, he is inclined to use his ad 
vertising manager or the advertising 
agency as a buffer when space or time 
salesmen try to call on him. Only 24° 
as a rule, see space and time sales- 
men. So it is not too surprising that 
only 15% checked the media sales- 
men as the major source of informa- 
tion in helping in the making of ad 
vertising decisions 
sources are: 


These majo: 


15% Space and time sales 
men 


60% Trade or business 
magazine promotion 
ads 


Your advertising man- 
ager 

Your advertising ag 
cyiles) 

Direct mail 


Word-of-mouth from 
friends 


Past experience 
Other 


Other sources mentioned were 
What the competition is doing, what 
the customers express as a W ant, sur- 
veys, research and recommendations 
from their own field men 

In 80% of the cases the sales execu 
tive or one of his direct assistants sé 
lects the specific markets (geographic 
or by 
pressure is to be applied 


industry) where advertising 
Since the money to be spent for 

advertising most often comes from his 
general selling budget, and since he 
is responsible for sales results, it is not 
surprising that the sales executive is 
likely to take a long, hard look at spe 
cific media brought to him for his ap- 
proval. In answer to the question 
“When it comes to specific media on 
a list submitted for your approval 
what did you do with the most recent 
list?”: 

29% said, “I approved it 

without change.” 

52% said, “I deleted certain 

specific media.” 

52% said, “I added certain 

ones I wanted.” 
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These percentages total up to more 
than 100% because so many sales 
executives both deleted and added. 
One executive who approved without 
change made a note alongside read- 
ing, “I approved it because I had 
developed the list with our agency.” 
No essential differences were noted on 
this question between consumer and 
industrial. 

Among 27% of respondents the 
advertising wishes of eae man- 
agers or salesmen influenced their 
advertising decisions, 58% reported 
“moderately” and 15% “seldom if 
ever.” To link up the consumer 
(whether a home owner or an indus- 
trial consumer) with the place where 
the merchandise is sold 66% use 
point-of-purchase advertising, and in 
this group 80% take an active part 
in planning or ordering these mate- 
rials. The percentages, as might be 
expected, are much higher in con- 
sumer goods companies. 89% of them 
use point-of-purchase materials as 
against 36% for companies which are 
strictly industrial and 66% which 
classify as both industrial and con 


sumer 

An even sharper division is to be 
found in the use of premiums last 
year to promote any product. The 
general average was 23%, but it 
ranged from 35% for consumer goods 
companies down to 8% among the 
strictly industrials 


3. Your Salesmen and How 
You Train, Equip and Moti- 
vate Them 


Because quite a few of the Sales 
Management subscribers have sales 
forces in excess of 1,000 men, the 
average sales force is 112 men. A 
more realistic figure, however, is the 
median average of 48 men (half more 
than this, half less than this). Less 
than 25 salesmen are employed by 
29% of the consumer companies, 42% 
of the industrial companies and 38% 
of those who make both lines — while 
at the other end, 33% of the con- 
sumer goods companies employ more 
than 100 salesmen, 23% of industrial 
and 26% of “both.” 


A trend which has been evident 


for many years on the compensation 
of salesmen is again evident. Fewer 
salesmen are on straight salary and 
fewer salesmen are on straight com- 
mission. The largest segments are 
salary and bonus or base salary and 
(continued on page 122) 
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Legislative Look-Ahead: 


ls Congress in an Anti-Marketing Mood? 


mess | »k puts in VW ishingt 1 


worrving ibout the long range 
in legislation affecting market 


Few new laws are expected this 


the general attitude of to 
’s lawmakers is seriousl disturbing 


nan’ Washingt mn 


f bi ny marketing 


representatives 
t ' executives 
They emphasize that this is not just 
“W ishingt mn prol lem”—but a ver 
il sales problem. 

recent talks “ ith seve! il rf the St 
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in effect, restrict marketing 
competition are proposed be 
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articular segment of busines 


to Congress seeking relief from the 

ee competition of the marketplace 
Usual] the reaction of business in 
to the pr yposed law 
segment of business directly 
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fected by it ippallingh 


ipathetic 
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ind deepen It could well erode a vast 
canyon in our free enterprise econom 
Last vear alone, more than 50 dif 
terent pieces of marketing legislation 
most of them restric ting marketing 
were proposed in Congress (SM, Jar 
15, page 34). Bill after bill was aimed 
it regulating almost ever, phase 
marketing. Manv of 


proposed igain and again until the 


them will be 


build up the necessar\ popularity t 
be enacted by Congress 
The view that most f this 

posed legislation is unnecessary and 
harmful is held by many in busines 
This view is shared—it is even cham 
pioned—by Earl W. Kintner, chairman 
ff the Federal Trade Commission 
Kintner recently told Sales Manage 
ment: “That government is best which 
much furthes 


government regulati mm, the 


governs le ist Too 


passage rf 


0 much restrictive legi lati m, 1s apt 
to whittle away 

stem, to erode it until too little 1S 
left of that free enterprise system to 
permit a health com 


; 


it the free enterprise 


petitive econ 
It 

Yet more unportant than the spe 
ific bills proposed in Congress are 
the basi concepts behind them. The 
ire concepts of Government control 
f advertising, pricing, credit, prod 
cts, distribution, territories mergers 
control of virtually eve 
marketing 


The se concepts ire 


phase ot 


growing more 
ind more popular every day with law 
makers as well as their supporters u 
business, labor, and at the grass roots 
And overriding these concepts is that 
of the Government’s growing “fiscal 
control” of business 

Washington lookouts for business 
concerned about the 


i 


re extremel) 
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pre id of these concepts Take a look 


it them and see what thev can mean 


to vou in marketing vour product 


® Advertising control — The broad 
concept of Government control of 
idvertising appears to be taking root 
in Washington. The ad industry's re 
newed efforts at internal polic ing may 
be able to halt the growth of this 
trend, but todav the outcome is quite 
doubtful 

In the wake of the highly publicized 
news, charges, accusations and in 
estigations of the ad industry, at least 
some type of advertising control is 
ilmost inevitable. Washington repre 
entatives of business feel that Con 
gress will enact some sort of advertis 
Ing law 


possibly this year, to justif 


the time it has spent dissecting the ad 
dusts if for no other reason 
© Pricing control — Lawmakers 
leas about what is needed to curb 
ibuses” in pricing cover a vast area 
The number and variety of their ideas 
lead to one conclusion—the concept of 
Government control of pricing 1s rid 
1 high tide of popularity. Laws 
ome quite damaging to business, may 
vell be enacted to control pricing in 
this or the next few vears 
Look at these efforts by Govern 
nent to control price Lawmakers are 
rallving around a variety of price con 
trols, particularly the following types 
Price requiring 
companies to notify the Government 
in advance of their intent to raise 


pre-notification 


prices. This could subject the mar 
keter to a public hearing on the mat 
ter, one that could be unjustifiably 
damaging 


“Fair trade”—permitting manufac 


Washington representatives of several major companies are telling 
their marketing execs: “Congress is considering a rash of marketing 
bills, most of them restricting marketing. Few will be passed this year. 
But the long-range outlook is alarming. Behind the specific marketing 
proposals are deeply rooted basic concepts of Government control— 
of advertising, pricing, credit, products, distribution, territories, mer- 
gers, even fiscal control of business. .. . “ Here’s what these concepts 
can mean to you in marketing your product .. . 


turers to establish and maintain na 
tional minimum re-sale prices. Busi 
Small 


manufacturers 


ness is divided on “fair trade.” 
retailers and 
vant the 


maintenance. But 


some 
protection of re-sale price 
opposition to it 
stems from the fact that such legisla 
tion could result in higher prices to 
consumers 
Elimination of “good faith 


denving manufacturers the right to 


pre ng 
meet a competitors equ illy low price 
ma given area of the country 


Mandator 


forcing manufacturers to give more 


functional discounts 


favorable price discounts to whole 
salers than to direct-buving retailers 
Prohibition of “loss leaders”—mak 
ing “loss leaders” illegal and thereby 
putting a floor under prices regard 
less of whether or not competition is 
affected 
These are the more popular con 
cepts of Government control of price 
Thev were all inspired by special 
business groups small business re 
tailers, distributors, wholesalers, manu 
facturers—seeking a shelter from the 
free competition of the marketplace 
Then their 


adopted and championed by one or 


individual causes are 
more legislators, who put these pro 
posals forward in honey-coated terms 
calling for an end of another “abuse.” 
In most cases, the real result would 
be another encroachment of Govern 
ment on free enterprise 


® Credit control—Many lawmakers 
ire now seeing credit curbs as a 
necessary tool for regulating business 
In addition to the worn-out idea of 
divorcing companies from their self 
owned financing subsidiaries, legisla 
tors are calling for a new device. They 


now want every price tag on consume! 
goods bought on a financing plan to 
show the real interest charges in dol- 
lars and in percentage rate 

Business’ reaction to this new 
wrinkle appears to be mixed and un 
certain as of now. Yet the strong in 
terest in Congress over this new pro 
indication of the 


growing popularity of 


posal is another 
Covernment 
control over the operation of business 


@ Product control —A_ variety of 
labeling laws has been proposed in 
Congress again and again. They are 
aimed not just at distinguishing “imi 
tations” from the “genuine product” or 
protecting the health of consumers 
They go as far as requiring the manu 
facturer to list virtually every material 
and component in the product and, 
furthermore, guarantee the results of 
the product and/or its effect on hu 
man consumption 

The labeling case is ty pic al. It il 
lustrates the gobbling nature of Gov 
ernment encroachment on marketing 
It originated with the worthy purpose 
of identifying dangerous products 
and imitation products, or frauds. It 
then gradually became a demand on 
the manufacturer to label the product 
with every component and capability 
It would even go as far as requiring 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
test some of these products to be sure 
thev live up to their labels 

At this point, we find ourselves at 
the ultimate of Government control of 
a manufacturer's product. This ulti- 
mate is a Government agency, possi- 
bly of Cabinet status, empowered to 
investigate, analvze, test and evaluate 
consumer goods to determine thei 
relative quality, utility and abun- 


Sales Management 


dance. As fantastic as this proposal 


may sound, it has been already en 
dorsed by more than one-quarter ot 


the members of the U.S. Senate 


@ Distribution control—The idea of 
divorcing manufacturers from thei: 
The lat- 


est campaign to separate tire makers 


retail outlets is an old story 


from their retail outlets by prohibit- 
ing sale of new, rebuilt, retreaded 
tires, etc., except through independent 
dealers, has broad implications for 
many segments of industry 

This example illustrates how these 
concepts gain hold in Washington 
When a proposal suc h as this is made 
the tire makers rise up in arms Otten, 
other manufacturers ignore the situa- 
tion. Then, once this law controlling 
tire distribution is enacted, other new 
laws quickly follow — affecting the 
manufacturers of many other prod- 
ucts. Whv? Because they sat by and 
ignored this new concept of Govern- 


ment control when it was being born 


e Territory control—A classic ex- 
ample of legislation that would limit 
tree competition is the concept that 
aims at setting up franchised dealet 
“territorial security.” This concept of 
territorial security, evidenced by a 
number of bills in Congress, would 
grant exclusive franchises to dealers 
of many products, principally auto- 
mobiles and other durable goods 
within geographical areas 

These exclusive franchises would 
be enforced by requiring a dealer 
who sold to a customer outside his 
area to pay a certain amount to the 
dealer who “owned” the customer 

This concept of territorial security 
would give the manufacturer and dis- 
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tributor vast control over the distribu- 
tion and selling of the product. It 
would enable a manufacturer to agree 
with his dealers to allocate potential 
customers on a geographical basis. It 
would authorize the enforcement of 
these agreements by permitting the 
manufacturer to penalize a dealer who 
“broke the rules.” In the extreme, it 
would even permit termination of a 
dealer's franchise if he failed to pay 
such a penalty 

This concept is typical. It is deepls 
rooted—supported strongly by legisla 
tors as well as private-interest business 
groups. It is brought up in Congress 
again and again. Eventually, it stands 

strong chance of enactment into law 

i law that would affect entire indus- 
tries now 


generally ignoring what 


could be in store for them 


@ Merger control — Probably the 
oldest concept of all is that of Gov- 
ernment control of business’ mergings 
ind acquisitions Here, we need onl: 
idd that lawmakers and Government 
agencies appeal more determined than 
ever before to prevent any type of 


merger that could possibly “diminish 


free competition” as they see it. 

The idea that companies should get 
Government's okay before merging is 
an old one. Even President Eisen 
hower is asking for a law that would 
require pre-merger notification. Enact 
ment of this bill is almost inevitable 

Further evidence of the strong in 
terest in merger control is seen in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee's plan to 
spend $500,000 on a study of anti 
trust laws 


@ Fiscal control — As bothersome 
as liberal—even as socialistic—as some 
of the foregoing concepts appear to 
be, the concept of fiscal control of 
business is probably most dangerous 
of all 


thinkers in business are really worried 


This is what the long-range 


about 
They fear that 
of our “benevolent Federal Govern 


a rapid movement 


ment” toward a “welfare state” could 
do the most damage to free competi 
tion in today’s marketplace. They ar 
concerned about the imminent possi 
bility of a broader 
about 


higher minimum 


wage more social security 


benefits: about more excise taxes 


about high personal and corporate in 
come taxes; about more giveaway pro- 
grams at home and abroad. 

All of these programs have a seri- 
ous effect on running a business at a 
profit. Taken cumulatively, they ~ 
duce an economic climate that « 
not build confidence among business; 
that does not really encourage and 


oes 


stimulate enterprise; that could par 
alyze business’ drive to compete, to 
expand, to grow, to prosper 
®& These are the issues. These are 
the concepts of Government control 
of marketing that are winning wide 
popularity. Some may seem to be 
crackpot schemes — but in a month's 
time any of them could be swiftly 
enacted (although this will probably 
not be the case in this election year 

Yet these Government controls can 
possibly be averted by business itselt 
Many companies are actively trying 
to do this. They are formulating effec 
tive programs for political action. In 
a coming issue, Sales Management 
will disclose the most effective tools 
and programs some major companies 
are employing * 


THERE’S MORE TO SALT LAKE THAN SALT LAKE 


STOP thinking about Salt Lake as a 


Make no mistaxe about Salt Lake! 


Buy - 


Get a Million More! 


one-city market! It's a mistake. When vou 


advertise in Salt Lake's two metropolitan 


mcewspapers, vou not only reach the 


nearly 


half-million in Salt Lake City proper, but you 


sell a million morc prosperous prospects through- 


out the Intermountain Market. It’s served completely 


by these two papers, the only two metropolitan papers 
between Phoenix and the Canadian Border and Denver 


and the Pacific Coast 
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The Salt Lake Tribune 


DESERET NEWS wo | 
Ball Lane Telegram evenina) | 


- J 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Metro Comes Netware, | 


ag 
HOW TO STAND OUT IN 


With $11 billion being spent for advertising this year, it’s 
often harder to get a word in edgewise than it used to be 
at high noon in the Tower of Babel. What’s more, a lot 
of your best customers have erected a Boredom Curtain 
that’s got the iron one beat a mile 
Happily, there is a way to get your advertising seen 

and by the right people. In the Post. The Saturday 
Evening Post is not a magazine that’s flipped, flopped and 
forgotten, or a medium where ad messages flicker and 
fade from the eye and the mind. Its unique editorial con 


tent makes people spend more time with it more time 


AN $11 BILLION CROWD 


with your ad ... return to it more often. The latest studies 
prove your ad page in the Post will be seen 30,861,000 
times each issue. (A bigger total, incidentally, than either 
Life or Look delivers. ) 

There’s more. Post readers are Influentials, and they 
welcome your advertising — 9 out of 10 say they like the 
ads in the Post. And Post-Influentials have the highest 
income of all magazine readers in the Post’s field. Aren't 
these the people you'd like to reach most? 

To sum it all up: Your advertising gets the best oppor- 
tunity to stand out in the outstanding magazine—the Post. 


YOU GET THROUGH TO PEOPLE (INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE) IN THE POST 


The Saturday byeening 


POS 


THE INFLUENTIALS MAGAZINE 


A CURTIS MAGATINE 
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- a 
DEALER DROP—Farm 
Cherokee, lowa 


equipment dealers touch down ot 


to see the latest in Lundell’s line of farm 


Lundell Flies High 


With Cherokee Airlift 


hoists shredders forage blow 


gon hoists. trade hoists and 
nditioners 
n the afternoon the three are 
home—to points in South Da 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Wisconsin 
lowa—but the VIP treat 
use st ment doesn’t end here 
ns to wit Sometime the following week, the 
Lundell hor own 
hasn't 
ibout the dealer's big day 
100% 


releases to 


mois o1 


newspaper lets anvorme 
heard it know 
Lundell 


usage of the 


59s signif already 


iles volume as 


proot 


enthusiasm reports almost 


news photo home-town 
genda papers 

rning i The airlift was started in Februar 
President Lundell 


decided to take advantage of the cold 


descends to a 59 when Vernon 
it the appointed spot it 


picks up three dealer months when dealers’ business is slow 
returns to Cherokee 
get the full visiting 
itment 


} nad 


mnen a 


In its first season the dealer fly-in pro 
gram played host to 214 dealers, for 
many of whom the plane ride itself 
complete prod was a “first.”. The surge of 
iS vell as sessions on 


ind fmmance plans Lundell 


ts latest line of offset choppers 


public ity shot 


dealers 
iccepting invitations was sometimes 
so great as to demand the additional 
services of two other private aircraft 
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3 


machinery. These dealers, from Osceola and Genoa, Neb., 
were flown in by Vernon Lundell (r.), president, Lundell Mfg 


AIRLIFTER LUNDELL rests on one of his 
farm implements, a forage chopper. 
The firm's Beechcraft Travel Air brings 
dealers closer, faster, to “showroom.” 


And the 
the program this veat 

according to Lundell: In 
addition to the blown-up sales vol 


company ¢ xpects to expand 


lesults 


ume, the re lationship between dealer 
ind factory has improved greatly. As 
i result, the confidence dealers have 
in the company ind its products has 


offic ial 


vs, “Were putting our company on 


grown appre iably As one 


the map with this program "?@ 


The Philadelphia Daily 
Inquirer carries your 
advertising to 667,000 
woren throughout 
Delaware Valley, U.S.A.* 
And in the suburbs, 
where 61% of the food 
and 58% of the retail 
sales are made, The 
Inquirer sells to 27% 
more women than the 
major evening 
newspaper. So, if you 
want to sell more where 
they’re buying more— 
put your advertising 


in The Inquirer! 


The Philadelphia Inquirer talks to 667,000 adult female readers 


...and sells more where they're buying more! 


+ A wre 


_* oh 
GRAN ~ - 
. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Good Mornings begin with The INQUIRER NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


ROBERT T DEVLIN, JR ’ " RU TZPATRICK A FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
342 Madtivon Ave 2 : ve 
Murray Mil) 25838 


for 1,406,000 adult daily readers 


3460 Wilshire Boulevard 
Dundirh 5-387 
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For the first time, uniform data is available 
from a single, independent source for comparing 
newsweekly total audiences . . . 


Significant New Data on the Total 


from Sindlinger & Company, Inc. 


An authoritative new report is now added to the 
fund of research knowledge which has become 
indispensable to the planning of effective media 
strategy. It joins a growing library of important 
audience research provided by such magazines 
as Life, Look, Reader’s Digest, The Saturday 


Evening Post and others. 


This study contains several unique characteristics 


which are believed to be significant advances in 


Ne wsweek 


thle Re OE ROMNRRT 


the world-wide newsweekly for communicative people 
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Audiences of the 3 Newsweeklies 


Business Analysts 


the field of media research: 


l. It is not a sponsored study. The syndicated data on which this report 
is based is gathered on the research company’s own initiative in reg- 


ular telephone interviews, and statistics are made available to the 
entire industry. 


Nearly 60,000 interviews form the basis of this report—a larger 
sample than ever before employed in this kind of research. 


This is a continuing study. The data presented here is the result of 
interviews conducted over a 12-month period. The research that is 
going on today will soon be available. 


The Technical Appendix was prepared by an authority who is not 
associated in any way with the research company. J. Stevens Stock, 
who is accepted as one of the country’s top experts in sampling 
technique and validation, has subjected the research methods to a 
rigorous and illuminating analysis. 


Check item desired: 
- — , TO: Research Directer, pe _ 

A limited number of copies of eg RE By 
the booklet are available to 444 Madison Ave. Time and U.S. News and World Report.” 
$ii2 , | advertisers, advertising agen- ew York 22, New Yort oped eacomeetfonen Saute 

Sy os bt cies and the magazine indus- 


note pny other useful information .. . 
ae try. Write, or use the coupon ased on Sindlinger data. 


weeding audiences ; 
<a a tt for your convenience. 


ee i: it ea, ttt 


ad 
“y 
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Automation of Warranty Cards 
Provides Fast Consumer Profiles 


IMPORTANT WARRANTY REGISTRATION 
APORIZER 


f . RECORD OF PURCHASE DATE FOR WARRANTY PURPOSES 
Here's a low-cost method of ss asFebs? || 
gathering market research data sconees Ainanee > Acasa Wp 


FA £486 CHECK YOUR ANSWERS TO Trt FOLLOWING GUEET ON 


on your customers. it calls for \. wae 1 SuRENASED FOR onan Zann Se 


2. WAST? ZLECTEO @¥ man A women eorTr 
5 FROM WaT TYPE OF STORE Was rT mC MARE DT 


edge-notching product warranty RUS DOEFARTMENT 0 OTHER maps / 


4 WHAT f° RET BROUGHT YOUR arrenrt on ¥< 
NEWwSraren A srose orercay ” 


cards and then running sorts on 


REC OMMENDEO @Y A cocros 
S “AVE YOU EVER OWNED 4 OTHER Varo rer? 


a wide variety of market factors. PLEASE FILL OUT AND MAIL IMMEDIATELY Thane YOU 
: a ord 


-na% 


inies intormation By A. K. NICHOLSON extreme flexibility and simplic ity im 
level is the “miss Specialist, Market Research processing. Only two low-cost ma 
picture. At Gen Automatic Blanket and Fan Department chines are involved. Warranty cards 
vs Automatic General Electric Co. ire printed—postcard-size documents 
howe ver an with consumet questions on one side 

| warranty rd s\ stem helps 


and our return address on the other 
this 


gay prompted the sale plus giving i Chere are a series of holes along three 
ormation Ww ; rom these sight into our consumers edges of the card. Through a gang 
irds tell s accurately, and Control notches along the edges of edge-notching method, each card is 
it the re the cards give us model rye color indexed with control information be 
We know late of manufacture and other infor fore inclusion in the merchandise cat 
ipproximateé mation. These facts, in turn provide ton. When the cards are returned, we 
rmat ital ammunition for ou design sal classify them quickly and easily 
! departments through the Royal McBee Kevsort 
irked by econom method 

Thus we are pro ided with a com 

plete consumer level sales picture 
based on more than a million cards 
processed annually—by what amounts 
l'2 people The return rate on these 
varrant documents has averaged 
55%, considerably higher than the 
usual return rate. With this high sam- 
pling we get an extremely accurate 

inalvsis of consumer sales 

The Automatic Blanket and Fan 
Dept. manufactures fans, fan heaters, 
electric blankets, Vaporizers heating 
pads, portable air coolers, and hair 
dryers—all made with emphasis on 
quality and service. Information we 
get from the warranty card system 
can help us maintain high standards 
The marketing research sub-section 
of GE’s Automatic Blanket and Fan 
Dept. is responsible for the system 
Our objective is to standardize the 
processing operation, classify the re- 
turned cards and compile valuable 


CARDS ARE COUNTED on “Tickometer” (r.) after an initial sort is made. Keysort 
method will give clerk a further breakdown, later. A variety of sorts can be made. 
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Advertising impact 


is greater when you 


add the impact of 


FORTUNE 


statistics from the data. The informa- 
tion we get from the cards is that 
important “missing link” in the sales 
picture. 

The cards’ point of origin usually 
is the place of manufacture. Fans, fan 
heaters, portable air coolers, and hair 
dryers are produced in our Bridgeport, 
Conn., plant. Electric blankets, vapor- 
izers and heating pads are manufac- 
tured in Ashboro, N. C. In either case, 
though, the warranty cards are mailed 
directly to the Bridgeport office for 
sales analysis 

Actual operation of the system is a 
straightforward procedure. There is a 
warranty card for each product, with 
the question format keyed specifically 
to the item. Cards are gang edge- 
notched to indicate certain control fac- 
tors. Inserting a group of cards in the 
groover, the clerk punches out small 
notches along the edges to indicate 
year and month of manufacture, model 
number, color and special information 


& Edge-notching provides the flexi 
bility to run many special samplings 
with these cards. If we want to deter- 
mine performance charac teristic Ss of a 
new motor, for instance, we can notch 
the warranty cards to indicate the 
motor and Keysort out these cards 
when they are returned. In this way, 
we keep close tabs on new products, 
colors, designs, or any other special 
factor 

The grooved warranty cards are de- 
livered to the production line. They 
are made up on order from our pro- 
duction people, and one is put in 
every carton, alw avs in the Same e@asyv- 
to-find place. 

Once in the hands of the consumer, 
the card usually is filled and returned 
The question format is simple and re- 
quires only box selection in most cases 
We also pre-sort the cards by means 
of the printed return address, using 
a different post office box number for 
each product. Thus the cards are sort- 
ed by product even before they arrive 
in the marketing research sub-section 

Actual breakdown sorting of the 
cards is easy. The clerk inserts a tum- 
bler, or Keysorter, into the coded 
holes. Cards notched for that data will 
drop out of the pack automatically. 
In a matter of seconds we complete 
the initial sort. 

Usually the first sort is by model 
number within a product classification. 
That is, we sort the “fan” bundle 
by its various models. The sorted 
cards, in turn, are run through a 
Pitney-Bowes Tickometer for a rapid 
count. In just two quick steps we now 
have a good idea of each model's 
retail sales. 

The formula used to estimate re- 
turns is a direct result of the Keysort 


system. We know how many of a par- 
ticular model were manufactured over 
a given period of time. Six months or 
a year later we can Keysort the re- 
turned warranty cards to determine 
how many came back from this pro- 
duction run. And by following this 
practice from time to time, we con- 
stantly adjust our percentage figure 
Cards are then filed for duration of 
warranty period. 

We have found a pattern in these 
returns: With expensive items, such 
as a $50 fan, the return rate runs as 
high as 45%. Less expensive items, 
however, elicit returns around 25-35% 

Thus, we have an accurate figure 
for estimating present sales. As the 
warranty cards come in, we use the 
adjusted percentage figure to provide 
a picture of present retail sales 

The same formula can be applied 
to other control factors punched into 
the cards. With no elaborate machin- 
ery or large clerical staff, we gather a 
tremendous amount of data in a short 
period of time. 

Ordinarily, we use the warranty 
cards to fill out our monthly reports 
These reports estimate our stocks and 
sales at each level of distribution. The 
cards supply the answers for the retail 
and consumer end of the chain 

But we can gather a lot more in- 
formation from these cards than just 
sales figures. As part of our regular 
processing pattern, we pull out every 
tenth card to use as a survey sampler. 
These cards give us a picture of sales 
by locale, color and 
factors 


many other 

But if we want even more detailed 
information, we can run a fine sort 
with these cards. Let’s say we Keysort 
out every Model W18 fan. From these 
cards we select a thousand samplers. 
Going over the question replies on the 
face of the ask we can tell who is 
buying these fans, for what, why and 
where. We gain a great deal of de- 
tailed information that could not 
otherwise be gathered except at very 
high cost. The only other method, in 
fact, would be an expensive broad 
mailing or door-to-door survey. And 
both methods might not give us the 
return we get from the inexpensive 
warranty card system. 


Forecasting Forecast 


The marketing team in the 1960's 
will be just as interested in forecasting 
as the weather bureau. But the con- 
sumer is even more fickle than a 
wandering low pressure area.—Charles 
E. Swanson, Research Manager, The 
Saturday Evening Post. 
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INCOMPARABLE 
CONVENTION 
AND SHOW CENTERS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Central Locations 

Flexible meeting space 

Heavy duty facilities 

Visual and acoustical devices 
Excellent banquet facilities 
Guest rooms — modern decor. TV 
Hotels 100% air-conditioned 
Ample garage facilities 

Superb restaurants 


+4 Oe 


DINKLER PLAZA 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Meetings + 25 to 2000 
Banquets «+ te 1500 
Guest Rooms + 600 


DINKLER —TUTWILER 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Meetings « 25 to 1800 
Banquets « to 1300 
Guest Rooms « 450 


ate senruaae ~~) 


~ ee 


DINKLER— JEFFERSON DAVIS 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Meetings + 15 to 350 
Banquets «+ to 275 
Guest Rooms + 250 


DINKLER—ANDREW JACKSON 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Meetings + 40 to 400 


Banquets « to 350 
Guest Rooms + 400 


WRITE SALES MANAGER 
AT THE HOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE 
FOR COMPLETE CONVENTION BROCHURE. 


Carling Dinkler, 
President 


Carling Dinkler, Jr., 
V.P. and Gen. Mgr. 


DINKLER 
HOTELS 
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MORE ADVERTISING ACTION IN ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


Building’s Busiest 
Magazine 
arketplace! 


Architects and engineers have taken these actions recently as the result of advertising in Architectural Record * 


“New G. E. ‘27’ range-oven to be used in 800 house 
projects due to advertisement; helped to sell builder 
on use thereof.” ARCHITECT—NORFOLK, VA. 


“Specified Tectum Roof Decking as an incombus- 
tible roof deck material; also as sidewall insulation for 
warehouse structure.” ENGINEER—CHINA LAKE, CALIF. 


“T am installing a Modernfold sound reduction type 
folding partition in an office building for Martin Co. 
at the test center here. I saw the ad in the June 1959 
Architectural Record, when deciding how best to 
divide a conference room.” 

ENGINEER—COCOA BEACH, FLA. 


We first tried Kentile as a result of advertising.”’ 
ARCHITECT—OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


“Advertisement of Halsey Taylor wall mount water 
cooler led me to specify installation of same because 
of simple mounting and attractiveness. Also dimen- 
sions and mounting height were included in adver- 
tisement.”’ ARCHITECT—BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


“Specified American Standard toilet fixtures after 
seeing advertisement on ‘Norwall’ toilets, ‘Sherrilyn’ 
lavatory and ‘Contour’ tub.” 

ENGINEER—GARDEN GROVE, CALIF. 


“Wrote to Republic Steel regarding steel tubes for 
structural members.”’ ENGINEER—COLUMBUS, OHIO 


“Mosaic Tile Company and American Olean Tile 
Company advertisements led me to use tile facing 
on walls behind food counters.” 

ARCHITECT—NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“In a bowling lane building I specified an Armstrong 
acoustical ceiling which I noted in an advertisement 
in your magazine.” ARCHITECT—SPOKANE, WASH. 


“T have discussed Crane Company’s wall hung flush 

tank water closet with a plumbing engineer and a 

contractor. Later specified for a residence.” 
ARCHITECT—CHICAGO, ILL. 


“On a job we are presently doing, I am specifying 
Mahon insulated ribbed wall (aluminum), using in- 
formation obtained from them as the result of an ad 
in Architectural Record.”” ENGINEER—HOUSTON, TEX. 


“Saw Wooster ad for thresholds, wrote to them for 
information; also contacted local agent.” 
ENGINEER—ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“Noted advertisement on ‘Perma Cushion’ gym floor 
system. Wrote manufacturer and included in current 
University of Nevada gym building.” 

ARCHITECT—LAS VEGAS, NEV. 
“An ad for Gibson ‘Ortho 66’ lighting fixtures in the 
January ‘59 issue interested me. I checked on it, con- 
tacted Gibson and recommended use of fixture in 
New Jersey school.” ENGINEER—N. J. 


“Specified Peelle Rolling Doors on last school job.” 
ARCHITECT—LEWISTON, IDAHO 


“Specified ‘Romany-Spartan’ tile as a result of an ad 
in the Record.” ARCHITECT—PASADENA, TEX. 


“The striking color ad on page 181 of “‘Record Houses 
of 1959” caused us to consider Micarta for a mural in 
an office building we are designing.” 

ARCHITECT—HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Note: 4 A random selection from hundreds of signed statements on file at 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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HOW ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEER SUBSCRIBERS 
ACT ON ADVERTISEMENTS 


Percentage of respondents taking various types 
of action in response to advertisements in 
Architectural Record.* 


1. Communicated with manufacturer 50.0% 


. Discussed product with associate 47.7% 


. Turned to Sweet's Catalog Files 
for more information 45.1% 


. Specified—or recommended use 
of—the product 36.0% 


. Tore out or filed advertisement— 
or otherwise took note of 
product for future use 35.4% 


. Communicated with dealer or 
distributor 31.0% 


. Gave time to a manufacturer's 
salesman who called 30.0% 


Took no action 9.9% 


Took one or more actions 90.1% 


3 TYPES OF ACTION 
ON THE AVERAGE 


Percentage of Number of Types 
Respondents of Action 


9.9% 
16.5 
18.8 
24.8 
12.1 

9.5 

4.8 

3.6 


100.0% 


(average) 


NQOwWfP WNHe OO 


*Based on Continuing Readership Research during 1959. For details, consult 
your Architectural Record representative 


For advertising action 
in 1960 


Architectural 
Record is 


5 Ways Your Best Buy 


1. Largest architect and engineer paid cir- 
culation—documented by June 1959 ABC 
Publishers’ Statements. (By far the highest 
renewal percentage—and the lowest cost per 
page per 1,000 architects and engineers, too!) 


2. Top verifiable building market coverage— 
documented by Dodge Reports. 


3. Preferred readership by architects—and 
engineers in building—documented by over 
140 studies SPONSORED BY BUILDING PRODUCT 
MANUFACTURERS AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


4. Editorial leadership in quantity and in 
quality over 40 editorial awards, including 
5 out of 6 awards to architectural magazines 
by The American Institute of Architects. 


5. Year after year more building product 
manufacturers and their advertising agencies 
serve more architects and engineers with more 
pages of advertised product information in 
Architectural Record than in any other 
magazine. It’s building’s busiest magazine 
marketplace! 


Architectu ral 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York, OXford 5-3000 
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strange and fascinating 


happening in the business publica- 


tions field and Harry Lee Waddell is 


part and parcel of it. “It” is the in 
creasing emphasis placed, by such 
publications, on the editorial side of 
operations. How much emphasis is 
highlighted by the appointment of 
Waddell—round of face, easy as an 
old shoe and sharp as a new piec e of 
type—as executive v-p of McGraw 
Hill Publishing Co. For Waddell 

in editor's editor and ir nis post ot 


executive Vv Pp tor the com 
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With Him, the Reader Came First 


pany) he'll be in charge of public r 


lations, personnel relations and in 
ternal communications. He'll actualls 
be laying increasing emphasis on th 
editorial side of McGraw-Hil!’s valu 
Waddell has been 


with the company since "46, when he 


ible properties 


came in as assistant managing editor 
of Business Week. He had been with 
the Buffalo Evening News for 13 years 
graduation from 


University with a journalism 


before that—since 
Ohio 


degree 


When he left the newspaper 


Around 1953 


February 19, 1960 


when McGraw-Hill bought the Platt 


petroleum properties, he became 
issistant publisher of all petroleum 
publications. The following year he 
was named publisher Born in 
Wyoming, he’s married, has three 
daughters (all with his middle name 
as theirs) and is a non-commuter. His 
inventive turn of mind is shown by 
his introduction, in Petroleum Week, 
of the variable-speed reading tech 
Main points of an article are 


set in bold face 


nique 


] Yetails are 


—S i 


A Canadian Giant Moves South 


The Canadian industrial giant with 
the odd name, Abitibi Power & Paper 
Co., Ltd. (annual sales of over $120 
tnillion), made news last year by get- 
ting an American subsidiary into pro- 
duction. The company: Abitibi Corp., 
Alpena, Mich. And recently it took a 
step forward in getting the products 
of the big mill at Alpena into more 
and more U.S. hands. E. J. Schultz 
became the vice president for sales 

In Canada Abitibi’s name is 
synonymous with paper, pulp and by- 
products. Here in the States, Abitibi 
intends to rise or fall on the manu- 
facture of hardboards, versatile panels 
produced from Abitibi Limited’s vast 
forests, and used for everything from 
children’s furniture to woodgrain 
finished walls. Schultz, as American 
as a hot dog, was chosen by Abitibi 
for his knowledge of the field. (Before 


Ford’s New Sales Wheel 


M. S. McLaughlin should be a con 
tented man: After all, he’s the new 
general sales manager of Ford Divi 
sion, Ford Motor Co. And he'll be 
responsible for all sales activities of 
the Ford Division: Ford cars, Falcon, 
Thunderbird, Ford truck and indus 
trial engine, as well as parts and serv 
ice sales. Hot properties all. But M« 
Laughlin is a meticulous man, who 
knows that when you relax—particu- 
larly in the automotive business 
you're run down from the rear. A man 
with a humorous mouth and the de 
ceptive mien of a college professor 
McLaughlin has been western regional 
sales manager since September, 1957 


Before that he served as executive 


THEY‘RE IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


he joined Abitibi Corp. in 1956—at 
its incorporation —as general sales 
manager, he had held executive posts 
with U.S. Gypsum and Reynold’s 
Metals Co.) A neat, almost dapper 
man, he understands the problems in- 
herent in breaking into the competi- 
tive field of hardboards. The magic 
of Abitibi’s name to Canadians is hard 
to transmit to Americans. But under 
his direction, 26 months ago, Abitibi 
Corp. shipped the first boxcar of 
products. By the middle of '58 the 
mill (only one of its kind and leaning 
heavily on automation) was officially 
in production. Now, says Schultz, the 
Alpena operation can service 15 rail- 
way cars and six trailers simultane- 
ously. Sales office is in Detroit and 
distribution covers the northeast, 
mid-Atlantic and east northcentral 
states 


assistant to Charles R. Beacham, Ford 
v-p, and as the division’s assistant 
general manager when Beacham was 
general sales manager from April 1956 
to September 1957. He learned his 
lessons well and, as a regional sales 
manager, he learned how to keep the 
Fords rolling—in the field; not behind 
a desk. He has two of the industry's 
brightest products—Thunderbird and 
Falcon—to work with. And he’s watch- 
ing, with speculative eyes, the horse- 
power race among the Big Three’s 
Little Three. And American Motors 
has announced an optional 125-h.p. 
engine for its baby, Rambler Ameri- 
can. His feeling: “Anything they can 


do we can do better.” 
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It’s art... 
but is it advertising? 


Art that looks tremendous in the gallery, 
excites the critics, and commands a 
price that makes newspaper headlines 
can lie flat in an ad without saying a 
word to the customers. 


For advertising art is art in overalls. 
It has a job to do. The first job is to get 
the customer’s attention and help to set 
up the right emotional climate in which 
a sale can be made. 


No matter who did it, or how much 
he charged, the most effective advertis- 
ing art helps supply the answers to 
these questions: 


What is the ad selling? 
Why should a person want it? 


Because even the prospect who is long 
on art appreciation is likely to be short 
on time, the picture’s first responsibil- 
ity is to speak fast, clearly, and con- 
vincingly. And, of course, it must work 
in perfect harmony with the copy. 


Art directors who understand this are 
advertising men. We count ourselves 
lucky to have so many of them. 


We work for the following companies: Avistate Insurance Companies + American Minerat Spreits Co. 
ATCHISON, Topeka & Santa Fe Rattway Co. + Brown SHoe Company + Camppect Sour Company + CuHrys Len 
CORPORATION + COMMONWEALTH Ep1Ison ComMPANY AND Pusiic Service Company +« THe Cracker Jack Co. «+ Tur 
ELectTric AssociaTion (Chicago) + Green Giant Company + Harris Trust anp Savincs Bank « Tus Hoover Company 
KELLOGG Company + THe KENDALL Company * THe MaytaG Company + Motroro_a Consumer Propucts Inc. « Purse 
Morris Inc. + Cuas. Prizer & Co., Inc. «Tue Pi_tspury Company « Tue Procter & Gama_e Company « Tue Pure Orn 
Company + Tue Pure Fue. O11 Company + Srar-Kist Foops, Inc. + Sucar Information, Inc. + Swirt & ComMPANY 
Tea Councit or Tue U.S. A., Inc. 


LEO BURNETT CO., INC. 


CHICAGO, Prudential Plaza «+ NEW YORK + DETROIT + HOLLYWOOD +- TORONTO + MONTREAL 
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Price 
Controls 


Ahead? 


Monopolists 
Beware! 


Government 
Lauds TV 


—Once 


MARKETING NEWSLETTER 


Washington is talking about Government control of drug prices, 
in wake of Justice Department charges against two big drug 
firms. Carter Products and American Home Products stand accused 
of conspiring to monopolize market for mild tranquilizers, of 
charging consumers prices said to be artificially high. 


Senator Kefauver is making “dangerous" progress in his drive 
on “administered prices." In current chapter of drug industry 
hearings, Kefauver warned that some drug pricing policies are 
inviting Government price control by popular demand. This could 


well be the outcome—not just for drugs, but all industry. See 
our "Legislative Look-Ahead," page 40. 


Distressing footnote: Drug companies spend hundreds of millions 
to promote ethical drugs—but apparently that is not enough. 
They are not adequately informing consumers of “low cost of 
miracles through modern medicines." Does the public know their 
Side of the story? .. . Maybe there would not have been Kefauver 


hearings, antitrust suits, public clamor for price controls— 
with better PR. 


More pressure on business from Washington comes in drastic 
proposal made recently by Rep. Frank Thompson (D., N. J.). He 
calls for new law that would bar sales executives and other 
corporate officers from serving in any corporate capacity for 
up to one year, if convicted of any violation of antitrust laws. 


This bill is latest in current rash of legislation designed "to 
protect small businessmen." Thompson makes it plain that he 
introduced this bill at urgings of National Federation of 
Independent Business. . . . We doubt Thompson's bill has much 
chance of even being subject to hearings, let alone becoming 
law. But it typifies a special brand of Washington thinking. 


ArmStrong Cork products got a lot of extra attention in Wash- 
ington area in late January. Here's the story. ...AnArmstrong 
"Circle Theater" drama, broadcast on CBS in midst of Government 
efforts to "clean up TV," won rave notices from top officials 
concerned with law enforcement. Show was semi-documentary 
exposé of "“bucketshop operators" who sell stocks through high- 
pressure telephone pitches. It was produced with help of Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission, which alerted other Government 
people to be in front of TV screens at appointed hour. 


Next day phones were buzzing with congratulatory messages. One 
high Justice Department official told all who would listen: 
"Best show I ever saw on TV." He recommended that SEC get kine- 
scope of show and present it—complete with Armstrong commer- 
cials—before interested groups around country. Armstrong and 
CBS deserve credit for constructive effort to improve Govern- 
ment relations with TV and advertising at this critical time. 
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an CY | NEWSLETTER (continued) 


Colorful Change of pace in 1960 ad campaign is mapped by McKesson & 
Robbins, big drug wholesaler. Its Christras season gift promo- 


Selling tion in drugstores will be concentrated in more than 100 daily 
newspapers in 90 markets. Maximum impact is expected from full- 
page, "high-fidelity" color pre-print ads featuring 26 gift 
products which McKesson distributes to druggists. Pre-prints 
will run opposite drugstores’ half-page b-and-w ads. 


Behind McKesson's new ad push is a whole philosophy of adver- 
tising. Says President Herman C. Nolen: "Selling is a costly hand 
operation in an age of automation. . .. Advertising, matched 
with skillful, creative merchandising, is perhaps the best and 
most promising way by which we can reduce the prohibitive cost 
and physical demands of personal selling." 


The high-geared leasing trend—now booming at a $2-billion-a- 
year clip—is taking on still more here-to-stay aspects. Note 
these recent developments: 


e Hertz Corp. is expanding from autos into industrial equip- 
ment leasing. Hertz plans to lease wide variety of items— 
office and production machines, electronic devices, scientific 
gadgets, machine tools, many lines. Other rent-a-car outfits 
are probably studying the possibility of following the leader. 


e Deere & Co., big maker of agricultural machinery, plans to 
enter leasing field through deal with Bocthe Leasing, specialist 
in leasing of industrial equipment and business machines. 


e Jones & Lamson Machine offers unique "*no-down-payment" lease 
plan expected to overcome customers’ tight-money problems. 


In spite of rapid growth of leasing, controversy over the trend 
is wideSpread. Particularly in office equipment and machine 
tools, opinion is divided. . . . Many marketers insist they are 
not pushing the trend, that it is buyer-propelled. Says one 
exec: "We want to sell our machines outright. But if customers 
insist on renting, we can't say no." On other hand, some sales 
managers point out they can at times lease four machines where 
they couldn't have sold one. They see leasing as profitable long- 
range selling. ... But for many companies, as the leasing trend 
snowballs, the big guestion remains: "What to do?" 


Marketing Vast replacement market may be opening up for new TV sets. More 
x than 50% of all sets are at least five years old, according to 
Miscellany recent Cleveland survey by Storer Broadcasting. Surprising 15% 


radios, washers, dryers, food freezers, air conditioners, 
autos, telephones. . .. Air freight zoomed 17% last year, is 
headed for similar increase in 1960—but still accounts for only 
one-twentieth of one percent of all U. S. freight transport. 
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emington Rand makes them...LOOK sells them 


“Dealers tell us our LOOK advertisement brought more 
customers into their stores than any other ad we have 
ever run,” says Remington Rand’s William Most, Adver- 
tising Manager, Typewriters-Supplies Division. 


Recently, Remington Rand scheduled its first dealer-list- 
ing typewriter advertisement in a national magazine. The 
magazine selected: LOOK. 


“We expected 1,000 dealers to request a listing,” reports 
Ad Manager Most, “but we underestimated Looxk’s influ- 
ence on retailers. Over 3,000 signed up. We had to change 
our layout to accommodate them all.” The ad, featuring 
portable typewriters, ran in LOOK’s Nov. 24, 1959, issue... 
and LOooK’s readers responded. Mr. Most notes, “This was 
the biggest, most successful promotion—in terms of store 
traffic produced—that we ever experienced.” 


Remington Rand chose LooK because “it offered us the 
prestige and power of a big national magazine, plus the 


split-run flexibility we needed for different dealer listings 
in 12 sections of the country.” 
What about 1960? “Look Magazine,” says Mr. Most, “ill 


definitely be a solid part of our consumer media planning.” 


In the past five years, LOOK has gained more circulation, 
more advertising revenue and more advertising pages than 
any other magazine in its field. One reason for this un- 
matched growth is LOOK’s outstanding record in producing 
sales results. For Loox means sales. 
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ALFRED CARL FULLER 


DYNAMARKETER 


$110-Million-a-Year Brush Man’ 
Sees Plenty More ‘Doors to Open 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 
Senior Editor 


The big farm lad from Nova Scotia was so creative in 
turning bristles on a $15 wire twister that, when he 
showed the brushes to Hartford housewives, he found 
some for which even he did not know the use 

Admiring a long thin one, a woman remarked: “It's 
pretty—but what in the world is it for?” 

Before the manufacturer-salesman could confess his 
ignorance, she added, “Why, it’s fine for brushing hot air 
register pipes. It’s just what I need.” 

In 1906, the first vear of The Fuller Brush Co., het 
purchase helped Alfred Carl Fuller and one assistant reach 
i combined $8,500 sales volume 

The brushes have multiplied since then, and so have 
other lines. Last year 8,400 house-to-house Fuller “dealers” 
in the U. S. and Canada were predominantly responsible 
for the company’s $109.8-million volume. (Some of the 
total came from the Industrial Division and about 1% 
from other countries 

By 1966 Alfred Fuller, now chairman, and his son 
Avard E. Fuller, president, expect to sell 10,000 dealers 
$200 million worth 

At retail prices, these figures are nearly doubled. The 
$87-million company total in 1958, for example, included 
only the 57,015,303 “regular” items of brushes; chemical 
specialties, such as floor waxes and polishes, cleaners and 
disinfectants; cosmetics and toiletries; aerosol products, 
and food supplements 

The $87 million did not include 173,449,460 sample 
items which the dealers gave free, as door openers, to 
their customers 

Today Fuller's “brush men” probably enter more homes 
than any other organization except the U.S. Census, and 
they do so a lot more frequently. In these Soaring Sixties 
they intend to do even more. 

At East Hartford on January 14 the Fullers, father and 
son, figuratively swept in this newest era. Actually, they 
applied their new broom to the doormat of a new $6.5- 
million, 7-acre plant on an 84-acre site. 

The father is still a bit surprised at the way one brush 
business could burgeon: “Our first product was a hair- 
brush,” he recalls. “Only half the people then used tooth- 
brushes. (I didn't get this habit until | was 18 years old.) 
Then, with brushes, we tackled more and more problems 


of housekeeping and personal grooming requirements 

“If you give me any credit, just say that I tried to make 
a situation favorable for people to be ambitious. I didn't 
build our people; they built theinselves. Our first 
bookkeeper ran the whole business, except for sales. . . . 
Early in the business we started to make key executives 
stockholders In 1921 we brought the branch managers 
and their wives to Hartford to get their advice on policies 

and opportunities. We've been learning from our field 
people—and our headquarters and factory people—ever 
since 

The founder talks of the “almost spiritual relationship 
with employees. [Nearly all who know him call him 
“Dad.”] We're cooperative — not paternal. We try to 
develop the positive attributes of individuals and the 
group. You won't find envy or jealousy around here.” 

Except in the depressed early thirties, when sales 
plummeted from $15 to $2 million, and the company 
went through its one and only red year, its growth has 
been pretty consistent. So have the after-tax profits, which 
now run nearly 10% of sales, and most of which steadily 
are plowed back for future growth. 

“We've tried to apply common sense,” Alfred Fuller 
savs. “We've tried to be ‘sure.’ But even then we've made 
mistakes.” One, in the twenties, was the launching of a 
chain of retail stores which would have been local head- 
quarters of the house-to-house dealers. Another—later, and 
briefly—was the hiring of “Fullerettes.” The company has 
not had women dealers since. 

Not only Alfred and Avard and the older son A. Howard 
Fuller (president for a dozen years until his death in an 
automobile accident last May), but virtually all executives 
of the company have sold from door to door. 

The dealers build their own businesses, Alfred Fuller 
explains, “not by competing with the town’s shopkeepers, 
but by selling new and different merchandise. These 
products have to be demonstrated. Demonstration provides 
the personality of the sale: It puts the product and its 
benefits right in the buyer's hand. 

“Direct selling adds the positive factor of aggressive- 
ness.” 

But the founder (who introduced the technique of 
having the dealer step back when the housewife opens the 
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Wheaton is a dependable long distance moving organization—offering 
a world of personalized and industrial services. Wherever you or 
your employees are moving—anywhere in 50 states or overseas—call 
your reliable Wheaton agent for prompt, sofe service 
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door) emphasizes that this really 
means active helpfulness. He is not 
pleased to see Fuller brush men por- 
traved (as Red Skelton did on the 
screen) as brash, bumbling extroverts 
And he was a bit shocked when Fred 
Allen once said on a radio network 
show: “Fulton gave us the steamboat; 
Marconi gave us the wireless, 
Fuller gave us the brush.” 

The credit should have gone to 
“vour local Fuller brush dealer.” 

The Fullers think that “any tvpe of 
product in general use in most homes 
is a potential Fuller product.” But 
they add their own quality and dis 
tinctiveness to it. Newest group in the 
dealer's broad line is baby products 
lotions, oils, powders and, of course, 
brushes—the cute containers of which 
become dolls and toys for their tiny 
customers. These are now being 
tested, Avard a half-dozen 
markets 


and 


says, in 


& Only the Industrial Division line is 
not represented in the dealer's big 
suitcase and his even more complete 
catalogue, called the Fuller Brush 
Magazine. In addition to industrial 
and power brushes, this line includes 
machine tools, radar parts and com- 
pressors 

Alfred Fuller learned early that 
classified ads could attract others to 
help him sell. He made the dealers 
his “partners,” saw that they were 
“helpful, cheerful and truthful... . I 
learned that must be trusted, 
that they will return trust and accept 
responsibility, when rewarded.” 

The Fullers emphasize that direct 
selling is creative selling. Alfred, a 
religious man, recalls the story of a 
voung Californian who turned a patch 
of drv, dreary desert into a 
garden.” 
day 


men 


“veritable 
His minister stopped by one 
and said, “Young man, you and 
God have done a great job here.” 
The young farmer replied, “You 
should have seen it when God had it 
alone > 

Since 1915, Fuller's dealers have 
won entree with gifts. Some 12 mil- 
lion of a small brush known as the 
Handy are still among the more than 
160 million samples distributed an- 
nually. In more recent years these 
have been supplemented by the Fuller 
Brush Magazine 

One million copies of it—44 pages, 
in full color—are now turned out 
monthly on the former Country Gen- 
tleman presses of Curtis Publishing 
Co. Fuller charges to “advertising” the 
slight loss it takes on selling copies to 
dealers at 6% cents each. 

Each copy, however, reaches about 
six families. A copy is left at a door, 
often by a dealer's wife or youngster, 
with the dealer’s card and these front- 


cover instructions: “Look through it 

. and select the merchandise you 
need. In a day or two I'll be back to 
pick it up, take your order and give 
you a free Fuller gift.” 

The magazine is said to have cut 
calling time by 40%. 

In addition to showing hundreds of 
items in the various product lines, 
each issue carries a romantic picture- 
story that runs through the book. 


Some recent issues have featured: q 
“Holiday on Skis at Aspen, Colorado,” 
“New Aqua-Maid at Beautiful Cy- ‘ 


press Gardens [Florida],” and “Felicia 


Farr Arrives in Hollywood,” as told by 
Louella O. Parsons. ; 
For years the third cover pictured 9 


the three Fullers—Alfred, Howard and 
Avard. Later issues have replaced hn 9 
them with typical Fuller dealers at ‘ea Sma ul get + 
home and at work in others’ homes. we 
One of them coaches a Little League Py 
baseball club evenings, and sings in 
the church choir on Sunday. 
Founder Fuller winced when I 
called him a Dynamarketer. “I don’t ; . 
know whether I've been successful or * or sales campaign to test, try 
not,” he said. “Somehow, the business the Trov. N.Y.. Market. Here’s 
survived in spite of me.” : 
But (aside) son Avard called his 3 why: 
father “a supreme optimist 
opinionated, who leaps at hunches, ¢ Troy City Zone is a com- 
and can ride roughshod over the rest ; . 
of us But—sometimes—he can be 
dissuaded.” 


If you have a new product 


pact, typical market of 


136,000 consumers. 
®& Alfred emphasizes that “It's pos- 
sible for a non-Fuller to become 
president” of the company. He points 
out that Napoleon “infused his mar- 99 7 . 
shals with the same ideas and ideals.” Only 22¢ a line for cireu- 
But, perhaps through oversight, he lation of 47.701. 
fails to add the upster: Corsican’s 
phrase: “Every corporal carries a 
marshal’s baton in his knapsack.” 
This dynamic business continues to rom “ , 
make opportunities for thousands. For ice; full ROP color. 
example, there are five district and 
96 branch managers in this country 
alone. At this stage only 15% of 
dealers earn more than $10,000. But ‘ ‘ 
the Fullers can point to several who Call or write today for more 
net more than $25,000 staal ’ we eo: elp 
“Par” is $1,600 in sales in one details on how we can h I 
period (1/13 of a year). This means vou. 
an annual volume of $20,800. With a 
dealer getting 47 to 48% of this, his 


gross earnings should be close to 3 THE TROY RECORD 
$10,000. 


Though turnover is high in the first ws n} 1 1 
year, the Fullers point to veterans THE TIMES RECORD 
who keep on earning. Alfred talks of 
men over 70, “in such major markets : Troy. N. Y 
as Boston and Los Angeles, who are edie 
among our best producers.” 

This man who launched a tiny 
business in 1906 believes there is at 
least equal opportunity in 1960 for 
men of “initiative, daring and devo- 
tion to plain and simple hard work.” @ 


97% City Zone coverage. 


Free Merchandising serv- 


Available market data. 
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THE SCRATCH PAD 
(2 Sram rt er a RR 


“Corn yields something for everv- 
body,” headlines the Chase Manhat 
tan Bank. I’ve had that motto on the 
wall of my alleged mind since The 
Scratch Pad started from scratch 

* 

Half: “You sav he swallowed the 
dictionary?” 

Wit: “Sort of He was born on 
Lexicon Avenue.” 

* 

Theme for the Eleanor Roosevelt 
Institute of Research: “Find the an 
swer to cancer!’ 

+ 

Slogan for a roofer (in an over 
worked format): Have tar, will gravel 

* 

National Confectioners’ Assn. re 
ports that we ate 3 billion pounds of 
candy in 1958 and paid around $2 
billion for it. Sweetness vieldeth profit 
is well as proof, Mr. Wordsworth 

2 

\ Time 
book title 
“How the 


tion wins 


mailer capitalized on 

pertinent to the subject 
Dale Carnegie Organiza 
friends and_ influential 


| eople of 


“New York is ” was the lead 
line of a striking series by The New 
York Times, which later put it into 
book form, and very readable, too 

e 

Story line for a food advertise: 
She never said ‘beans,’ she said 
( ampbell’s me 

+ 

Postal Service News reports a cute 
one that really happened, according 
to postmaster Adam Mucci. A letter 
addressed to “Occupant, 505 Clement 
Drive, Bethel Park, Pa.,” came back 
with this notation: “Refused. No per 
son by that name lives here.” 

e 

Let’s not be in any hurry about 
disarmament. Look what happened to 
the Venus de Milo 

7 

My friends in the South might like 
to know that there are seven Robert 
E. Lees in the Philadelphia telephone 
book 

* 

Next to large blood vessels, our best 

physical asset is a thick skin 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Sign in barber shop in East Peters 
burg, Pa.: “I need vour head in my 
business ry 

2 

Slogan for the national catholicon 
aspirin: “It’s silly to suffer.” 

e 

Nice headline by 
Cap Ale 
fun with glasses s 

7 


Carling’s Red 


In a single issue of Life, I counted 
the magic monosvllable, “new,” dis 


“Television is much more 


played 34 times in heads and sub- 
heads 
e 
Theme for Shuron Optical: “Own 


a spare pair.” 


. 

A fashion editor at The Philadelphia 
Inquirer gave it a pleasanter twist: 
‘The neat generation.” 

. 

“West Wind to Hawaii” (Reader's 
Digest Condensed Books) by James 
A. Michener, was well written, as you 
But, when he had a 
running conversation between a wom 
an in a canoe and a shark, I went off 
the sled 


would expect 


7 
I found this truth in a book of fic 
tion (“The Miracle of Merriford” 
“Face the sun and all the shadows 
will fall behind vou.” 
° 
An old Serbian proverb lays it on 
the line: “Short supper, long life.” 


One Quality Above All 


by canning the president.” 


has a gripe coming to him 


bevond price. 


On a “Keep Talking” show a while back, a panelist was given 
this line to work into his ad libitum remarks 


“Sir, the only way we can improve business at the cannery is 


It got laughs, as it was intended to. But it points up a human 
weakness: The temptation to make Nasty Cracks 


Sometimes, I think one quality above all is simple loyalty. It 
transcends brilliance or personality or dynamism. I'd rather have 
a man on my staff who never referred to me as “that cluck” than 
a ball of fire who was making the firm rich 


Lovalty, of course, is a 2-way street. It is something that must 
be earned, by both employer and employee. It isn’t something to 


be put on and taken off like a hat 


How do you discern this quality of loyalty when hiring? You 
don’t. You hope for the best, and that time will justify your 
judgment—that the years will prove him loyal, even when he 


The basis of lasting friendship is loyalty 
behave like asses at times, our real friends will look the other 
way and recall our good qualities if it ever comes to a vote 


In business, as among our circle of friends, loyalty is a pearl 


Even though we 


T.H.LT. 


_ Shoot Christmas sales sky-high with 


“Sashcen” Star Bows | 


Display a burst of color and beauty! No matter what your product, now you can 


pre-gift-wrap it 


kit merchandisin idea that can now tbe lhe new Sasueen Star Bow ts 


Lik product miost ¢ xquisite ly different bow ever « 


ipparel or eived. Its brilliant multi-point 
ed ire of perk md perfect on the shelf or in 


ur display \ special plastic pin holds 


for more <¢s 


pop 


»> the package 


rapping is fast and sure with Sasupes 
Star Bow 


Mass-produce beauty with the 


amazing machine that completely ties "Star Bows” — 


s 
Leases for as little as * | a month! 


S.71 speeds wrapping. It pops on your ift 


| y 
00 a month wrapped pack we and the bow is attached 
$24.00 re Truly mass production of beauty tsa re ality! 
What's more the 3M Engineering and 

1 be sky-high Design Service is ready to help you solve 

further sav your individual pre-gift-wrapping problems 

and requires no Ask for a free demonstration of the 8-71 Bow 

et completed Star Bows Maker right now by mailing the coupon 
turn the crank and snip below. Transform your products into beau 
reel. The machine ever tiful pre-gitt wrapped pack iges. Put them 


into orbit and watch Christmas sales soar 


FIRM NAME 


ECORETTE™ are registered trademarks IMMESOTA int ANUFACTURING COMPANY 
t Paul 6 Men. Export 9 Park Ave NY M M™ Ne ANS M 


Intario 960 3M Co ~«- WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


Does Today's 


Textile Advertising 


Make Management Sense? 


Textile ad budgets rank among industry's smallest. Worse still, 


they are often misdirected. But some textile management is 


waking up to advertising’s value to a feast-or-famine field. 


his past vear was an excellent vear 
for the textile business. Even in 
the third quarter, when most busi 
nesses were adversely affected by the 
steel strike, the earnings gain in tex- 
a high rate. The 


combined earnings of 


tiles continued at 
0 companies 
reporting for the first nine months of 
the year totaled $90 million an 
increase of 127.5% over the same 
period the year before when 3 of 
the 30 were losing money and many 
of the others were barely getting by. 

Are the 1959 figures making tex 
tile men happy? Naturally, for most 
of us are happy in boom years. At 
the same time, realistic textile execu- 
tives are worried. They feel that they 


By JAMES C. CUMMING 


Vice President, Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


are in a feast-or-famine industry, and 
while thev're glad to have the feast 
they are worried about the famine 
They are concerned about possible 
overproduction, and about foreign 
And some are concerned 
about such marketing matters as cor- 
porate brand identification, 
and means of educating consumers to 
prefer good American quality over 
cheaper imports 

There are manv who feel that al- 
though the industry is big and modern 
and growing, its personality, as re 
flected by its advertising, is abysmally 
behind the times. 

While a strong case could be made 
for that point of view, the industry 


competition 


image, 


Sales Management 


is so big and so complex that it is 
difficult to draw clear-cut conclusions 
from any of the figures that often con- 
stitute dependable guides. Manage- 
ment frequently points to companies 
that have had apparently strong ad- 
vertising programs but have been 
consistent loss operations, while others 
have made money and even increased 
sales without any advertising at all 
Close and careful investigation in- 
variably turns up the many factors 
other than promotion that have con- 
tributed to such successes or failures, 
but the fact that they exist indicates 
the cloudiness of the textile crystal 


ball. 


If the picture were a clear-cut one 
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the management problem would be 


much more simple and there would 
be no need for articles like this one 
Since it isn't, all we can do is draw 
certain conclusions from an observa 
tion of what figures seem to be valid 
and from specific, current textile ad- 
vertising programs. For, say what we 
will, sales promotion in the textile 
industry has come a long way in the 
vears since the war, and is continuing 
to make progress year by year. But 
this may be regarded as damning 
faint 
whole, it hasn’t come far enough! 
All right 
One thing that’s wrong with tex- 
tile promotion is that it lives on a 
starvation diet. 

In 1956 the University of 
undertook a study of advertising ex 


penditures per dollar of sales in 70 


with praise, for, taken as a 


then, what's wrong with 


it? 


Illinois 


separate business classifications. This 
showed that the Apparel 
classification was third from the bot 
tom of the list in percentage of sales 
Only the in- 


urance and aircraft industries invest 


Fabrics 


Laon ] 
levoted to adve rtising 


While a little more nourishment in 
the budget would he Ip the big textile 
mills to look like the giants they are 
other mistakes that 
especially prevalent in textile adver 


Lriere ire seem 


tising that could be corrected without 
ncreasing budgets Perhaps a quick 
review of some of them will point the 


positive ( mstri ive inswers 


|. Management fails to understand 


the function of advertising as an in- 
vestment to protect and increase prof- 
its. Advertising budgets are generally 
regarded as an expense which can be 
reduced or eliminated when times ar 
tough 
tormative stages you trequently hear 
this thought expressed: “We'll add 5 
cents a yard to the price of the fabric 
More positive think 
ing would be: “If we 


Also, when a project is in its 


for advertising.” 
use advertising 
to increase the volume we can main 
tain our profit factor and reduce the 
price 5 cents a vard.” 

2. Market research is insufficient. 
In addition to aiding in the develop 
ment of established markets and the 
uncovering of new markets, an in 
creased use of research would keep 
current advertising directly on target 

3. There is not enough real knowl- 
edge of consumer needs. Most textil 
manufacturer-oriented 
what the mill makes 


rather than consumer-oriented, featur 


advertising 1s 


featuring 
mg what the customer wants 


!. There is very little consistency 
in textile advertising. The lack of con 
format 


sistency extends to themes, 


timing and media. Whole « impaigi 
are instituted, only to be dropped be 
fore the have had time to prove 
themsel 

5. There is not enough basic un- 
derstanding of the retailer's part in 
textile promotion. Che result is a los 


“Here's me in ‘33, messenger boy 


department in ‘33 . . . here I've been made ad manager in ‘33 . . 


I've risen to sales manager in ‘33 . 


now I'm a clerk in the advertising 
. now here 


. . here I've been promoted to president in 


‘33. . . here I'm being congratulated by the board chairman, gramps... “ 
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to both the mill and the retailer. 
With understanding, plans can be 
prepared that will add the weight of 
the retailer's influence and advertising 
budget to the mill’s—to produce tre 


mendous |e verage 


6. The cutter’s influence on mill 
advertising is excessive. Every busi- 
ness believes in getting advice from 
but here is an industry 
This 
is evidenced by the way the names 
known but to God and 


its customers 


that takes dictation from them 


ot cutters 
the sales department get into the 
headlines of mills’ advertisements; the 
insistence of cutters on having their 
merchandise illustrated the way they 
want it, even though the mills are 
paying for it; the influence of the 
cutter on media selection, and in 
extreme cases the abrogation of the 
mill's through 


cash contributions to the cutter’s ad 


advertising function 


vertising 


Now let's 
Let us 


cies of the major mills to see where 


get down to specifics 
examine the advertising poli 
they make, or avoid, these mistakes 
One of the consistent mill 
idvertisers over a long period of time 
is Dan Mills 
promotes the mill name and the mill 
product, rather 
vhich may 


ent to department or from season to 


most 


Liver The advertising 
than individual fab 
change trom depart 


SOI It builds icceptance for the 
ingredient that makes Dan 

different other 

Wrinkl-Shed” feature 


But this was not always the case 


er fabrics from 


fabrics the 


It is the result of a long evolution of 
thought and within the 
Dan River organization, in the course 
ot whic h Dan 


ived it 


t xperiemn c 


{iver management has 
1 good understanding of 
the role of advertising in general mar 
Keting operations 

The Dan River organization, like 
that of textile mills, is 


divided into product sections, such 


most other 
is dress goods, shirting fabrics, men’s 
sheeting fabrics 
headed by a vice 


wear fabrics and 


Each 
president, whose job it is to keep his 
own block of looms running at ca 
There was a time when these 
department heads dictated advertis- 
ing policy and advertising details, 
vith the result that the advertising 


section 1S 


pac ity 


vas dominated by a crisis atmos 
phere The customers came to the 
department heads with demands for 
idvertising in return for orders, which 
led directly to one of the six chief 
mistakes we have listed. Customers 
were permitted to control advertis- 
Ing 

As further evidence of the deter- 
mination of top Dan River manage- 


Something 
Missing 


without the 


Billion-Dollar 


(alifornia 


© THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
© THE MODESTO BEE 
© THE FRESNO BEE 


Valley of the Bees 


Actually, total effective buying income of more than $3 billion 
Value of farm products sold greater than each of 46 states 

Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles newspapers 

In the heart of the Billion-Dollar Valley of the 
Bees is Stanislaus County, covered by the Modesto 
Bee. Although comparatively small, Stanislaus 
County ranks llth in the nation in the value of 


farm products sold and has a thriving core of in- 
dustry paper products, chemicals and food 
processing 

You can’t cover the Modesto area or any of the 
rest of the Valley of the Bees in any coastside 
newspapers. You need the Bees. 


Data source: Sales Management’s 1959 Copyrighted Survey 


M°CLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL 


McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts 


REPRESENTATIVES 


.. O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


bulk, frequency and a combined bulk-frequency. Check O'Mara & Ormsbee for details. 
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ment to get maximum effectiveness 
from advertising, production is so 
geared that the advertising can be 
prepared a full year in advance. This 
is done by alerting the Advertising 
Dept. to pilot mill activities a year 
ahead of market date. The result is 
that when the salesmen go out with 
new fabric lines they take with them 
proofs of the advertising. 

What about results? 

A survey made in March 1959 
showed that Dan River name recog- 


nition among 


creased 27° 


consumers had _in- 
during the previous 
three vears 

Another textile giant, 
Mills (a division of Burlington Indus- 
tries, Inc.) has being going through a 
different kind of evolution of adver- 
tising policy over the vears 

At one time a decision was made 
to put the bulk of the advertising 
budget behind Burlington’s Cameo 
hosiery, on the ground that since this 
was the company’s leading consumer 
product, it should carry the burden 
of building the company’s reputation 

At another time it was decided to 
develop a strong advertising cam 
paign on the place of Burlington fab- 
rics in American living. The result 
was the excellent “Wonderful Dav” 
campaign of a few years ago. This 
campaign fell apart when an attempt 
was made to “merchandise” it. Cutter 


Burlington 


influence and department-head criti 
cism were too much for it. 

Currently, a Burlington “corporate 
campaign is making its appearance 
giving information about the textile 
industry and Burlington's place in it 
If this is continued, it should be very 
successful in building Burlington's 
general reputation, and it may indi 
cate that Burlington's astute top man 
agement is at last formulating some 
definite advertising policies 

Except for these three starts and 
two stops, Burlington advertising has 
been devoted to continuing the effec 
tiveness of already existing trade- 
marks which Burlington has acquired 
These include Peerless, Raeford, 
Galey & Lord and Pacific as well as 
Cameo. Since many of these divi 
sions compete with each other, the 
advertising of each is handled sepa 
rately, with the Burlington trademark 
virtually the only common denomi 
nator. 

J. P. Stevens & Co., another big 
mill, has long-range plans for build 
ing a reputation with cutters, retail 
ers and consumers making the Stevens 
name svnonvmous with fine fabrics 

Stevens, like Burlington, has a 
quired a number of established brand 
names, through merger or purchase 
These include Utica and Mohawk 

Hockanum, Wo 
Fuller and 


Sheets, Forstmann 


rumbo, Simtex, Twist 


You Can Still Get Reprints of These Articles 


To order, 


write Readers’ Service 
Bureau, Sales Management, 630 
Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y., en- 
closing reprint number, quantity de- 
sired and remittance. 
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New Voice in Advertising. 
Reprint +403 25¢ 


How to Figure 20 Years Ahead, by 
Hector Lazo. 25¢ 


Sales Projections to 1961-63 of 734 
Public Corporations. 50c 


Salesmanship As a Profession, by 
Robert S. Wilson. 
Reprint +149 25¢ 


When Your Industrial Product Is New 
and Selling Must Start from Scratch, by 
George A. Fowles 
Reprint +390 25¢ 


Big Business Gives Big OK to Mar- 
keting Management, by Hector Lazo. 
Reprint +371 25¢ 


So You Cut Back on Advertising, by 
Charles H. Brower. 
Reprint +374 15¢ 


Predictions . . . of Things to Come 
in Packaging, by Walter Landor. 
Reprint +407 20c 


17 Tested Ways to Improve Man- 
power Leadership, by Burton Bigelow 
Reprint +251 75¢ 


What Happens to Advertising Under 
Marketing Concept Operation? by A 
R. Hahn 
Reprint +380 50c 


Wanted: More Creative Selling for 
Products Sold to Industry, by Alan E 
Turner. 


Reprint +281 50c 


The Marketing Concept, by A. R 
‘ahn. 


Reprint +364 50c 


A Portfolio of Sales Control Forms. 
Reprint +221 50c 


SURVEY of BUYING POWER—Canad- 
ian Section, May 10, 1959. $2.00 


Canadian Section, November 10, 
1959: Marketing Data on Income Dis- 


tribution and Retail Sales. $1.00 
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Twill. All of these names continue to 
be promoted as individual brands 
with J. P. Stevens & Co. the common 
denominator in every case. The even- 
tual objective is to subordinate all 
the individual line except 
Forstmann, to the Stevens name. 
Similarly, M. Lowenstein & Sons 
promotes its acquired brands—Pacific 
and Wamsutta, with other portions 
of its advertising budget assigned to 
Lowenstein’s own 


names, 


such as 
cases and 


brands, 
Debucale sheets, pillow 
towels 

In fabric Lowen- 
stein, like so many other mills, can 
cite examples of good starts that were 
stopped too soon 


advertising, 


One such example 
is Lowenstein’s promotion of Easy 
time Fabrics with its own Dri-Nu fin 
ish—one of the first wash and wear 
fabrics. The promotion did very well 
but was dropped—and the rest of the 
market dimbed aboard 

Deering, Milliken & Co 
ing must be described as sales pro- 
It, too 
has come through a long period of 
evolution, but currently divides itself 


into two major sections 


advertis 


motion in its broadest sense 


& One is the advertising of Milium 
linings, used chiefly in coats. This 
advertising is almost 100% coopera- 
tive with manufacturers and retailers 

The second is a real trade spec- 
tacular, the Milliken Breakfast Show, 
which has been staged in New York 
every vear for the past six years and 
mav be described as the traditional 
New York opening event for the fall 
fabric and fashion market. Its run 
during the first three weeks of June 
last vear at the Statler Hotel brought 
a total estimated attendance of 18,000 
retail executives, resident buyers, ap- 
parel manufacturers and members of 
the press. The cost of last 
show has been quoted as being in 
the neighborhood of $350,000, cer- 
tainly no mean budget for trade pro- 
motion. It is a striking example of a 
mill promotion that stems directly 
from top management policy and that 
fits the customers into the picture 
without letting them dictate 
shall be done 

There are many other mills that 
might be mentioned here. Cannon, 
because of its volume operation in 
consumer products, is different from 
most mills and promotes like a pack- 
aged-goods advertiser. Martex adver- 
tising also is end-product promotion. 
Cone Mills, Crompton-Richmond and 
Greenwood have been consistent in 
their advertising for many years, and 
are current examples of how the cut 
ter-tie-in basic formula can be used 
without sacrificing the uniqueness OF 
distinction of the advertising. ® 


vear s 


10w it 


Three out « f four homes in this new: spaper boy's err tory will be readin gy The Seattle Times tonight . .. and 
spending the i” share Oo caviy: halt af Weshinail s buying income tomor rrow. 


CONCENTRATION 


) NLY The Seattle Times concentrates 
Hh 95.6% of its circulation within the busy, 
y six-county Seattle Retail Trading Zone... 
where your prospects’ annual buying 
. h income is over $2,340,000,000! 
* 


Che Seattle Gimes 


Write for your copy of ‘‘Sales Eye View,’’ a new, detailed analysis to put you on target in the Seattle market. 


Or ask the O'Mara & Ormsbee representative in New York, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
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Sales < >ment’s Key to Ratings of Key to Ratings of 


Advertis hesyvane Advertising Pressure Inventory Size 


(The Advertising Increases Needed A—$2 billion and over 

to Capitalize Fully on Current Po- B—$1 billion to $2 billion 
tention Sar Seven C—$750 million to $1 billion 

+. Even maintenance of adver- D—$500 million to $750 million 
— E—$250 million to $500 million 
*x* Normal advertising ad- 


ire F—$100 million to $250 million 
vance required (5% to 8% increase 
in budget). G—Under $100 million 
An-industry-by-industry 
look at potential jinven- 
tories and an estimate 
of the advertising pres- Arrows indicate increase or de- 
sure that may be neces- kkk Extraordinary advertising crease in rating over past two 
sary to move these in- increase required (more than 14%). months. 
ventories. 


kkk lorge advertising increase Size is by value of the industry's 
required (8% to 14% increase in inventory as of the present time 


budget). 


2 Mos. 12 Mos. 


a a 
x a oc 


2 Mos. 


a 


10-12% More Advertising Needed Now! 


Ad spending will have to be upped 
in 60—a 10-12% increase is in order 
according to SM’s Advertising Weath 
ervane Board 

An average increase of this size 
will be needed to move the impres- 
sive 1960 output of goods indicated 
by the following factors: current in 
ventories and sales, high production 
capacity plus planned expansion and 
new products, public needs combined 
with potential buying power, labor 
productivity, and, finally, industry's 
ability to finance more advertising 

The amount of additional advertis 
ing needed varies for different indus 


tries according to seasonal product 


demand. The board gives eight in 


dustries increased advertising pressure 
ratings for the next two months, and 
rates six industries higher for 12 
months; five go down for the short 
term, while three go down for 12 
months 

The combination of high net 
corporate income plus strong corpo- 
rate financial condition points to ex- 
pansion of facilities on a large scale 
this year, swelling further the already 
record-breaking totals of products 
which must be sold. Rate of spending 
on new facilities has grown each quar- 


ter since the third quarter of 1958 
Manufacturing industries expect their 
first-quarter spending in this area to 
be 31% above the low point in the 
fourth quarter of ‘58 and 8% above 
the fourth quarter of last year. 
Manufacturers are expected to 
spend at the seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate of $13.8 billion in this first 
quarter, compared with $12.2 billion 
spent in the third quarter of ‘59 and 
$12.8 billion in the last quarter of ’59 
Increases scheduled by j ameer2 goods 
manufacturers are especially sharp. 
Practically all durable goods indus- 
tries are expected to participate in 


tk 
tok kk 


The Battle of the 


Brands is about 
to begin Will you win? 


In advertising, it's not only how 
many people you reach— but how 
quickly you reach them that gov- 
erns the movement of your goods 
w Parade gives advertisers 10 
million homes every Sunday and 
gives their retailers an army of 
customers all week long. 


® In 3000 thriving markets, no 
other magazine can stimulate 
next week's sales like Sunday's 
Parade 


Parade 


P rade “== 
The Sunday Magazine 
section of strong news- 
papers coast to coast, 
reaching 10 million 
homes every week 
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this major expansion, with iron and 
steel companies, motor vehicle and 
other transportation equipment manu 
facturers showing the most substan 
tial increases over fourth quarter rates 
Reflecting the expansion boom, the 
annual-rate spending figure of durable 
goods industries will probably be 
about $4 billion higher for the first 
quarter of 60 than the $30.6-billion 
annual-rate spending tor first quarter 
9 

Che board notes that manufactur 
ing companies expect to finance thei: 
capital spending in 1960 trom inter 
nal resources though some will bor 
row from banks and do stock and bond 
then, the tight 


monev conditions ahead are not ex 


financing. Generally, 


pected to restrain seriously the ma 
jority of spending plans. Businessmen 
ire increasingly aware of the need for 
modern facilities, realizing that delay 
in capital spending could result in 
idditional costs in a rising labor and 
materials market 

Besides the urgent stimulation from 
our dynamic national economy, addi 
tional impetus for the upcoming wave 
of expansion stems from the growing 
numbers of new products now read 
to be marketed. And, still another 
boost in research and development 
expenditures is in the making For 
1960, there will be a rise to a record 
total over $10 billion about 11 
more than was spent on research and 


development in 59 


& Inventory rebuilding is proceeding 
it a keen pace Barring iny crippling 
tie-up of produc tion facilities through 
labor troubles, industry is expected 
it some time during the first half of 
60, to be restocking inventories at an 
innual pace of more than $11 billion 
the highest peacetime rate in histor 
The previous peacetime record was in 
the second quarter of ‘59 when the 
pace hit $10.4 billion annually. This 
was followed, however, by a $1-bil 
lion dip in the annual rate of inven 
tory change during last vear's third 
quarter when labor troubles snarled 
steel production 

Along with the prospective increase 
of inventories and new products in 
the months ahead, will come a jump 
in total 


penditures to a strong new high. For 


advertising promotion ex 


1960 the board expects such expendi 
tures to exceed $12 billion, a gain of 
at least 10% over the 1959 total. It is 
thus emphasized that the genius of 
American industry lies not only in its 
ability to create new products which 
stimulate and increase consumer ce 
mand, but also in distributing these 
goods effectively through larger and 
Fortu 
businessmen are well 


more influential advertising 


nately, most 
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aware that our economy can produce 
more than it is consuming. In fact 
our factories can turn out $20 billion- 
worth more goods than we are con 
suming annually today, offering a 
king-size challenge to advertising and 
selling 

Businessmen are reading all sorts 
of rosy predictions for the "60's. Pro 
duction, employment and investment 
in facilities are logically expected to 
be high. This is to be the decade of 
record-high marriages, households and 
births. Spending for goods and serv 
ices is expected to soar to new highs 
And, 1960 has been heralded with 
considerable justification as the great 
kickoff vear to the Golden Decade 
But, businessmen know that these 
shining forecasts will come true only 
if goods and services are sold, and 
consumers will not buy all they should 
unless thev are effectively influenced 
through advertising and selling 


& In the booming economy ahead of 
us, with rising productivity, dynam 
ically expanding population, and un 
precedented peaks for earnings and 
financial assets of both consumers and 
business, the returns from strategi 
advertising should be rewarding 
indeed 

SM’'s Advertising Weathervane has 
taken all the foregoing trends ~- and 
data into consideration in determining 
in advertising pressure rating for each 
of the industries tabulated here. The 
ratings, which can readily be inter- 
preted by referring to the key at the 
top of the page, are based on the 
comprehensive mass of information 
available to a carefully selected panel 
of 87 authorities. Wholly impartial 
this Advertising Weathervane Board 
includes trade analvsts in the Depart 
ment of Commerce, Census Bureau 
Department of Labor, Federal Re 
serve Board, and other Government 
agencies, as well as in trade associa- 
tions, financial institutions, universi- 
ties and other private organizations 

The ratings are developed from the 
consensus of these experts, who evalu 
ate and draw conclusions based on 
the following weights for Advertising 
Weathervane ratings, using a universe 
of 100 

Current Production ( vapacity 20% 


Expansion Projections and 

New Products 

Current Inventories and Sales 20 
Public Needs for Product and 
Potential Buving Power 20 
Ability of Industry to Finance 
Increased Advertising 


Industry Labor Productivity 


Reach deeper 
into your 
prospect file 


Are you passing up smaller orders because you feel 
they're not worth what it costs to dig for them? 

Try Long Distance. 

The cost per contact is low. You can cover hun- 
dreds of miles for small change—reach remote areas as 
quickly and easily as the big cities. 

Even small orders are profitable when you dig 
them out by Long Distance. Try it and see how many 
extra dollars you turn up. 


... by Long Distance 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 

Philadelphia to Washington, D.C. 

Detroit to Pittsburgh 

New York to Columbus, O. 

Denver to Chicago 

Los Angeles to Boston 


These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three 


' 
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I 
! 
! 
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nutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM B) Long Distance pays off! Use it now .. . for all it’s worth! 
% 


an 


ey 
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THEY SELL BEAM—round-table sales meetings carry out 
“democratic concept” in Beam’'s philosophy of manage- 


ment. Group includes chairman, president, v-p and mar- 
keting director, and eight sales directors. Each has vote 


Democracy at the Sales Planning Table 


Put the right man in the right spot, then give him his head— 


and a vote, says this distiller. The right spot may cover 5,000 


miles in four or five widely separated states, but right men 


are pouring out seven times the bourbon Beam sold in ‘49. 


Bob Gertz ic president and sales 
director of th I s B. Beam 
tilling Co hicago, metes out 
bourbon over I rritorv that 
covers 5.000 miles ind include 
Alaska ( olor 1c) Mi yuri and New 
York And bi virtue yf being a sale 
director he also has a loud voice—b 


vote (one out of 11 in the planning 


group)—in ill marketing activit 
planned by the company 
The seveti 


other sales ] 
there are no sales “m inagers ) have 


aurectors 
] 


| 


territories which appear equally star 
tling—and each has a vote. Because 
eat h man has bee mh ¢ hose nm as uniquel 
qualified to handle his territorv, he has 
final say on plans involving it, regard 
less of action taken in other areas 

This is the basis for what Harr. 
Blum, Beam’s board chairman, calls 
management by the “democracy con 
cept.” By many management stand 
ards it sounds ideal—and utterly im 
practical. How has it worked out for 
Beam? 


In the first place, the 165-year-old 
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producer of quality bourbon points to 
gurgled from 
| 


sales figures that |} ive 
$10 million in 1949 to an estimate: 
$70 million for ‘59 
f “all brands 
nce 1955 Jim 
straight 


] irgest se llin 


t And while sales 
have mcre ised 22.5 

Beam Kentuck 
bourbon now the second 


g str tight bourbon in the 
in the 


U.S., has increased sales 55% 
same period 

“Just what is the svstem,” SM 
asked, “that allows the company ft 
move ahead this qui klv in an indu 
try where so much depends upon the 
intangible called ‘public taste’?” 

Everett Kovler 
had the answer: “A dual emph isis has 
made it all possible While members 
of the Beam family, T. Jeremiah and 
his brother, Carl, with he Ip from two 
sixth generation fin the distilling 
business] members, Booker and Baker 


Beam’'s preside nt 


are down in Kentucky concentrating 
on producing the finest bourbon pos 
sible—the management in the Chicago 
administrative offices is free to con 
centrate on building an effective, dedi 
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cated sales administration for Beam 
The company s sales administration 
includes Chairman Blum, President 
Kovler, Vice President and Marketing 
Director George Gaber, and the eight 
sales directors This management 


group meets in Chicago, usually 
weekly (from 10 minutes to all day, 
‘The meeting is over when everyone 
savs Kov 


iles mec tings that 


is satisfied, and not before!” 
ler) for round-table s 
arry out the all important “democrac’ 
conce pt in Beam's philosophy of man 
igement 

‘The big difference between Beam 
ind other companies javs Gaber, “is 
that we bring our territorial autonomy 
back to the home office with us. We 
feel that no one knows the market as 
vell as the man who works it.” 

In his area, each Beam sales di 
rector carries out his own promotional 
ind advertising « impaigns, as well as 
ontrolling his own budget, angling 
sales messages spec ifically to his own 
market, often through specialized re 
gional campaigns. Beam prefers to 
pinpoint its marketing program to take 
idvantage of local tastes and competi 
tive situations, a practice which the 
company regards as one reason for 
really autonomous sales directors 

“The kinds of window displays a 
ceptable in different communities, tie 
ins with local events and differing 


regulations,” says Gaber, “make the 


DISC JOCKEYS HAVE NOT TAKEN OVER RADIO 


It’s annoying to the many talented and conscientious people in radio, broadcasting to read these 
days that disc jockeys and attention-getting gimmicks have taken over radio. It’s presumptuous of 
newspaper. and magazine reporters to add that this is typical of all radio. This attitude may be 
typical of some stations—certainly not radio in general definitely not WJR 
/ / 

Good radio programming is an art. It consists of careful blending of information, entertainment 
and public service. WJR backs that belief with a program payroll of a million dollars annually 
This represents the highest program budget of any radio station in the country. Many stations, 
Tike WJR, practice the art of good programming with great success. Others, either lacking the art 


- 


or inclination, resort to canned music around the clock 


Music, being a popular. form of entertainment, is an important consideration in WJR’s 
programming. But here it is a well-balanced blend of “live” musical shows featuring talented 
artists, and recorded programs that offer music for every taste. In catering to the listening 
preferences of 17,000,000 people, WJR does not emphasize any one type of music. No more than 


we could allow any one person to select the music for all of our listeners 


“Live” music on WJR consists of a pre-tested selection of current hits, old favorites, classical, 
semi-classical, and choral music. WJR does not sneer at any type of music. It has its record 


shows, too. But, and here’s the big difference, our music emcees play a varied program fare with 


the, main emphasis on music that endures rather than the so-called top ten 


WJR’s recorded musical programs include popular songs, old favorites, western and folk songs, 
religious music and band music, .as well°as the latest hits. However, WJR is not in the 
promotion business. It is in the business of satisfying the listening preferences of people at 
social, economic, age and educational level. This‘has been our sole aim for 35 years. Proof of our 


success is the fact that more people listen to WJR than to any of the other 196 radio stations 


heard in the Detroit-Great Lakes area 


The Great Voice of the Great Lakes 


THIS FULL PAGE AD APPEARED IN THE DETROIT FREE Press AUGUST 18, 1957 


de De ee a = ania 
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They said 


it couldn't 


be done 


(They may be right.) 


EEN-AGE television at seven a.m.? In spring. Developed with the blessings of the 
Houston? With news...sports... music Superintendent of Schools and the encour- 
reports ... of a kind important to agement of PTA’s, the Ginny Pace wake-up 

young people? And panel discussions? LIVE? show may also awaken others in the industry 
It’s enough to give a program manager to the potential of early-morning local tv 
insomnia: Every dawn a new problem, break- The perils need not be spelled out. 
fast practically a midday meal, and Studio A You're aware of them and so are we. We're 
full of teen-age egos five mornings a week also aware that someone has to assume 
That’s what the Corinthian station in responsibility for pioneering with new ideas 
Houston has brought about with the new if television is to maintain vitality and com- 
half-hour Ginny Pace Show. Object: To serve mercial effectiveness. Each station of the 
an important segment of the community Corinthian group is encouraged to take pro- 
teen-agers, some 200,000 of whom live with- gram risks, to try out new ideas, to avoid 
in tv sight of KHOU-TV—and many parents, always playing safe. Sometimes it’s good box 
eager to share in the interests of their off- office, sometimes it isn’t. It’s always healthy. 


Responsibility in Broadcasting 


PHE CORIMTHIAW 
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KOTV 
TULSA (H-R) 


KHOU-TV 
Houston (cBs-Tv Spot Sales) 


KXTV 
SACRAMENTO ( H-R) 


WANE-TV 
Fort Wayne (H-R) 


WISH-TV 
INDIANAPOLIS (H-R) 


WANE-AM 
Fort WAYNE (H-R) 


WISH-AM 
INDIANAPOLIS ( H-R) 


sales director boss of his regional op- 
eration and, ultimately, responsible to 
top management for salt in his 
area. 

“Each sales director lives in the 
Chicago area and travels frequently 
to his territory. The company benefits 
in several ways. We never have 
‘woods-for-the-trees’ problems. We're 
in our areas long enough to evaluate 
the competitive situation and then re- 
turn to Chicago with an objective 
viewpoint.” 

Gaber points to the fact that, in 
building such a sales organization, 
Beam management had to consider 
the nature of the whiskey business 
and the different methods of opera- 
tion in each market area. 

“Each market is individual unto 
itself,” he explains “This meant that 
a man suited to that market's ‘person- 
ality’ had to be selected. For example, 
it's obvious that the same techniques 
suited to a fast-moving metropolitan 
area will not bring optimum results 
when applied to a less populated or 
rural area. The approach in areas 
where the sale of liquor is state-con- 
trolled, differs from that applied in 
an open market. We want to assign 
each sales director to a market where 
his personality and temperament har- 
monize with the regional culture. 


& “Of course,” he continues, “we look 
for the usual qualifications in a man 
under consideration. It’s the more 
subtle facets of his personality and 
temperament that require insight in 
order to dovetail with a given terri- 
tory. That's why I say we must be 
able to sense and evaluate the pace, 
tempo and rhythm of a man, his over 
all impression, and at the same time, 
we must be sufficiently aware of each 
of his markets to make a sound ‘mar- 
riage’ between the two. The person's 
ability, appearance, awareness, sharp- 
ness, forcefulness are all factors giv- 
ing a summary of a man. At Beam, 
these characteristics receive No. | 
priority! 

“Then we give a man final sav 
about what will happen in his terri 
tory. This includes advertising, mer 
chandising programs, media selection, 
even packaging. We do not use a 
‘majority rules’ policy. Each man’s 
judgment is respected, and often the 
decision he makes for his own terri- 
tory differs from that applied in others 

“Under this system the round-table 
sessions are delivering substantial re- 
wards. The sales directors—in their 
territories about half of the time—are 
keenly aware of every facet of doing 
business in their markets.” 

Gaber goes on to say, “Often, an 
idea will be adapted by a director 
simply because he heard about it at 
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the round table; and just as often, a 
suggestion generally agreed upon by 
the men will be violently opposed by 
one director. If he feels strongly 
enough about it, he gets his way. He 
is the boss in his area. And that’s ex- 
actly what we mean by democracy 
at the sales planning table.” 
Significantly, neither Board Chair- 
man Blum nor President Kovler rigidly 
guide or conduct the round-table dis- 
cussions. The subject for the day is 
tossed out and everyone has his say. 
The sales force working under the 
sales directors comprises anywhere 
from two to nine men in a territory. 
They report periodically to the sales 
directors, who are in the area almost 
constantly on calls with one man or 
another. They call on retailers as well 
as distributors and often join forces 
with Beam’s top management on calls 
“We know our customers and, as a 
result, they know us,” says Gaber. 


& Kovler points to the selection of the 
proper type of man as the real secret 
behind the «-eations and continued 
success of Beam’s truly autonomous 
sales organization. 

“People are the key to this round- 
table svstem,” he says 

“In our case, every one of the men 
has worked up through the company. 
We know them intimately. We know 
their personalities, their capabilities, 
ves, even their temperaments. They 
are management people, they've got 
maximum freedom of operation in 
their areas, and they perform accord- 
ingly 

“We feel that one of the first rules 
of good management is to give such 
men their heads — make sure they 
know what they have to do, then let 
them alone. People like responsibility, 
especially where their own success is 
concerned.” 

Kovler points out that the round- 
table brand of democracy enables 
Beam “to keep abreast of, if not ahead 
of competition. We're in and out of 
our areas so very frequently, and in 
such close contact with distributors 
and retailers, that we cannot help but 
be aware of every competitive move,” 
he explains. “Back at the round table, 
reports often complete a picture for 
top management. 

Obviously, at Beam, forward move- 
ment is the only direction which satis- 
fies everyone. At the Clear Spring 
Distilling Co., a Beam subsidiary, 
cordials, brandy and vodka are pro- 
duced, and earlier this vear, the com- 
pany became the exclusive distributor 
for Gilbey’s Spey Royal Scotch in this 
country. 

Kovler revealed that further di- 
versification into allied fields is quite 


likely. ® RAK 
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G uestion: 


What nature-made western market of over 
a MILLION people with over TWO BIL- 
LION dollars to spend is hidden in the 
metro data? 


' 
eeciene--ne aie) ni aie 
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METROPOLITAN RETAIL TRADING TOTAL SPOKANE 
SPOKANE LONE * MARKET 


IN POPULATION 286,100 679,600 1,150,500 
In Consumer Spendable Income $541,034,000 | $1,250,602,000 | $2,009,334,000 
IN RETAIL SALES $342,344,000 $793,504,000 | $1,348,779,000 


And only I newspaper buy covers it all! 


Nature made the Spokane Market, putting a ring of mountains around an integrated, highly 


prosperous trade area of 36 counties in four big western states. Spokane is the only metropoli- 
tan center serving this unique and isolated market of more than a million people who spend 
more than a billion dollars annually for retail products. Spokane’s one-newspaper buy pro- 
vides the only metropolitan daily coverage of this entire market. The Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle are home-carrier delivered to 9 out of 10 families in metropolitan 
Spokane, to 7 out of 10 families in the Retail Trading Zone*, and to approximately 5 out 
of 10 families in the Million-Billion Total Spokane Market. 


*A.B.C. Retail Trading Zone embraces 17 complete counties, parts of 7 others. 
Data herein are totals for 24 complete counties. 


Spokane is a BURGOYNE Grocery and Drug Test City 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
SPOKANE Dai_LyYy CHRONICLE 


1 out of every 


Advert: ing Representative: Cromer & Woodward, In. Sunday Spokesman-Review carnes Metro Sunday comus and This Week magazine 2 families 
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WORTH WRITING FOR 


Decade of Incentive— 1960—69 


A marketing profile of “The Big 
Sixties” which is part of a continuing 
series of marketing forecasts. Among 
the subjects: The Onrushing Oppor 
tunitv, The High Foothills: 1959-60, 
The Massive Economy of the Sixties 
The Rising Power of Consumer 
Choice, 28 Questions for Market Plan- 
ners. Write Robert I. Elliott, Vice 
President, Corporation Public Rela 
tions, Dept. SM, McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., 485 Lexington Ave., New York 
fi, mm ¥ 


Poster Exposure 


study of 
transit poster exposure, by 
Politz Media Studies: 
size of showing, bv sex, 
children, 


A pioneering outside 
Alfred 
exposure to 
adults and 
pedestrian and _ vehicular, 
time of dav, weekdavs and weekends 
location in city, per average day 
Write Harold B. Mers, Managing 
Director, National Assn. of Transpor- 
tation Advertisers, Inc., Dept. SM, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y 


Baton Rouge Market 
Among the High Spot Cities in its 


population class in retail sales for sev- 
eral vears Spendable income in the 
rading Area (nine Louisiana parishes 
and southern parts of two Mississippi 
counties) currently estimated at $603.- 
755,000. Data include 

parishes and principal towns in the 
Trading Area, 1958 Effective Buying 
Power, 1958 retail sales population 
distribution, industrial payroll and ex- 
pansion Write William 
P. Elliott, National Advertising Man 
ager, State- Dept. SM, Baton 


touge, La 


economy of 


construction 


Times 


Creative Sales ideas 


Thev feature salesmen’s door ae 


ers, direct mail enclosures, trade s 
good will builders and promotional 
giveaway items. Included are 17 items 
not previously introduced to the busi- 
ness world and dozens of old favorites 
such sales-building specialties as The 
Half Foot Rainbow Pencil, The Nose, 
The Judgment Kit. Write I. V. Niss 
man, Marvic Advertising Corp., Dept 
SM, 861 Manhattan Ave., Brooklyn 
3. N. 


10W 


Battle Creek, Mich., Market 


Data file on its market growth 
100,000), in- 
come per capita and per household 
retail sales Metropolitan Area, retail 
sales A. B. C. Trading Area (total 
sales, $243,256,000; buving income, 
$391,103,000), major industries and 
diversification, food shopping data 
Write J. F. New 
man, Director, Public Relations, En 
quirer and News, Dept. SM, Battle 
Creek, Mich 


p ypulation (now over 


radio survey data 


Spot TV and the Titans 


An analysis of the growing trend to 
the spot television medium on the part 
of the nation’s 100 largest advertisers, 
with a report on the 1958 sales per- 
formance of those leading marketers 
who are the heaviest spot television 
users. The report also analyzes how 
this greater spot television emphasis 
was reflected in the media budgets of 
six product categories: Soaps-deter 
gents companies led the way with a 
68% increase in spot expenditures in 
1958. The ten drug advertisers of the 
top 100 raised their spot budgets an 
average of 15%, while spot advertis 


ing for the food field was up 5%. The 
largest oil and beer companies in- 
creased their spot investments by an 
average of 29 and 30% respectively. 
Write Bob Hutton, Promotion Direc- 
tor, Television Division, Dept. SM, 
Edward Petrv & Co., Inc., 3 E. 54th 
St.. New York, N. Y 


Teen-Age Girl Market 


According to this survey, they 
spend $90 million on foundation gar- 
ments, $93.6 million on lingerie and 
$56 million on sleepwear, to say noth- 
ing of their other expenditures. In- 
cluded are data on buving habits, 
indicating that three out of five girls 
buv bras by brand; two out of five 
specify brand for panties; five out of 
ten buv girdles by brand; one out of 
four do their lingerie buying in de- 
partment Write 
Johnston, Promotion Manager, Seven- 
teen, Dept. SM, 488 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y 


stores George E 


Upper Midwest Market 


Report on its $6-billion economy: 
population, retailing, natural = re- 
agriculture, transportation 
and shipping, 


sources, 
manufacturing, new 
construction, tourist industry and 
Minneapolis—St. Paul Metropolitan 
Area. Write William A. Cordingley 
Dept. SM, Minneapolis Star and Trib 
une, Minneapolis 15, Minn 


Beauty Survey 


A 75-page study covering the daily 
beauty habits and routines of 5,512 
women. It details the use of basic 
products, new products tried, shop 
ping habits and expenditures for 
beauty aids. Among specific items 
covered: nail polish and enamel, lip- 
stick, creams and lotions. Write Austen 
Ettinger, Assistant Publisher, Redbook 
Magazine, Dept. SM, 230 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y 


Sales Aids from Advertisers 


Have you written for these booklets or 
samples described in recent advertise- 
ments in Sales M inagementr 


Point-of-Purchase Ideas in Action: New 
ways to tell and sell with labels and tags 
Allen Hollander Co., Inc.., Dept. SM, 385 
Gerard Ave., New York 51, N. Y 


\ Fresh Edge on Competition: Ideas on 
how counters can make your product 
easier to sell. Veeder-Root, Dept. SM, 
Hartford 2, Conn 


Retail Store Advertising Report: Forty- 
eight-page catalogue which contains a 
directory of all daily newspapers in the 
U.S ten pages of tables from the U.S. 
Department of Commerce Report, show- 
ing number of stores and sales by states 
in each of 101 retail store classifications 
The Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc., 
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Dept. SM, 353 Park Ave. S., New York 
10, N.Y 


Market Report: quarterly multicard mail 
survey covering 20,000 families. National 
Family Opinion, Inc., Dept. SM, P. O 
Box 315, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Corporate Image Studies: Steel, aircraft, 
chemical, electronic and nonferrous 
metals companies. Nation's Business, 
Dept. SM, 711 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Presentations: How to tell your story five 
ways. Arlington Aluminum Co., Dept 
SM, 19005 W. Davison, Detroit 23, Mich 


Plumbing Equipment Research Report: 
Findings of a survey of consulting engi- 
neers conducted to determine their re 
sponsibilities for specifying the brand of 
plumbing equipment to be bought. Con 


19, 1960 


sulting Engineer, Dept. SM, Wayne near 
Pleasant St., St. Joseph, Mich 


Sales Presentation Binders: Reference 
book which describes and illustrates over 
45 different styles in many sizes and col- 
ors. Joshua Meier Co., Inc., Dept. SM, 
601 W. 26th St.. New York 1, N. Y. 


How Spot-Television Develops Program 
Identification: How to use spot-televi- 
sion’s economical market selectivity to 
advertise exactly where and when needed. 
CBS Television Spot Sales, Dept. SM, 485 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Test Market: Data on Portland, Me., 
rated first for testing among U. S. cities 
in the 75,000 to 150,000 population 
group; sixth for testing among all U. S. 
cities due to stable economy; second for 
testing among all New England cities 
regardless of population. Portland Press 
Herald, Dept. SM, Portland, Me. 


4 feo 
Lo ow . 
Mi 


Py nes 


TH PURCHASING ss 
BEHIND =~ — 
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All purchasing agents want 
to know 


Purchasing men guided the PLAN- 
NING of the FALCON to provide 
management with cost objectives. 


Purchasing guided Design ENGI- 
NEERING to prevent specifications 
from restricting supply sources, 
or increasing costs over budget. 


HOW FORD DID ITI! 


The Purchasing Department of Ford Motor Company was 
management’s COST CONTROL ARM in creating, producing, 
and improving the FALCON. How they did it will be reported in 
PURCHASING Magazine’s May 23rd VALUE ANALYSIS issue. 


> 
maovVMs-4 


Purchasing men made compara Purchasing men guided Ford 
tive pre-cost studies by tearing STYLING so that designs were 
down foreign cars before a pencil practical for supplier manufac- 
touched a drawing board. ture, and to permit use of new 
materials and processes. 


Purchasing interviewed all supply Purchasing constantly applies 
sources to assure cost control Value Analysis techniques and 
and take full advantage of sup- maintains control over all pro- 
plier know-how. posed engineering changes. 


The planning, pre-costing, purchasing and value analyzing 
of the FALCON is reported in depth in this year’s VALUE 
ANALYSIS issue of PURCHASING Magazine. 
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What makes this year's 
VALUE ANALYSIS 
issue of PURCHASING 
Magazine of special 
value to advertisers 


The FALCON is news ... VALUE ANALYSIS is 
proven must reading for purchasing agents... . 


Put these two elements together and you have the 
story of the year for every industrial buyer. This 
VALUE ANALYsIS issue will be studied, used over and 
over again, kept for active reference. 


Here’s the proof. 


Last year over 1,000 top industrial concerns ordered 
1 to 25 extra copies of the VaLuE ANALYsIs issue before 
press date! Other facts about last year’s issue: two 
purchasing men out of every three picked particular 
items for investigation . . . nineteen out of twenty kept 
the VaLuge ANALysis issue for continued reference... 
four out of five kept it on file for a full year! All this 
with a basic 28,000 regular readers, and many more 
who study this issue because of its special interest. 


This kind of readership and resulting 
buying action means an exceptional 
opportunity for advertisers ...at reg- 
ular PURCHASING Magazine rates. 


To make the most of this opportunity, reserve space 
now in this year’s May 23rd VALUE ANALYsIS issue. 
Take enough space to present all the information 
purchasing people must have about your product. 
Remember, P.A.’s tell us their average reading time for 
this issue approaches two hours. Make sure you get 
maximum exposure among the nation’s most important 
industrial buyers for your product story. 


= 


ri > 


Special positioning 
for your advertising! 

9 complete sections of hundreds of 
case histories with audited savings. 
Your advertisement can be placed in 
the section of your choice: 
Materials 

Component Parts 

Production Tools 

Electrical Equipment 

Materials Handling 

Packaging & Shipping 

Office Equipment & Supplies 
MRO & Safety 

Power Transmission 


Intense merchandising 
assures coverage, 
readership, use! 


Industrial P.A.’s are alerted to the 
values of this special edition: 

. Letters to entire circulation from 
the editors of PURCHASING 
Magazine 

. Alerting of local N.A.P.A. 
chapters 

. Instructions on how to use the 
VALUE ANALYSIS issue 

. Advance offer to readers for 
additional copies for others 


This year's VALUE ANALYSIS issue will be 
of special interest to all purchasing peo- 
ple in the Ford Motor Company (each will 
get a personal copy) and to every other 
purchasing man in the automobile field. 


PURCHASING mMacazine 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
IN BP a Conover-Mast publication 
SPA the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 
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Why the“ACB Approach” 


makes sense to more 
than 1,100 companies 


ACB Services remove much of the uncertainty and 
“lost motion” for sales and advertising men. 

The condensed factual information contained in 
these Reports points out strong and weak spots in 
distribution, sales effort and dealer loyalties, as 
evidenced by newspaper advertising. 

ACB reads every daily /Sunday 
newspaper advertisement published. 

As it reads, it “flags” the ads that 
an ACB client has specified as being 
of value. Then it tabulates the size 
and content of these ads into concise 
reports, if so ordered. 

A few minutes with an ACB Report will 
reveal all the advertising activities of every 
jobber, retailer or salesman—your own or competi- 
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tive—in the 1,393 market centers of the country. 

Thus, you obtain a clear, coherent picture of 
what is taking place in each city. For here, hidden 
from you by a curtain of distance, more money is 
spent in daily/Sunday newspapers than in maga- 
zines, television, radio and outdoor advertising com- 
bined! 

ACB Report Services are completely factual. 
They are upwards of 95°, complete and accurate. 
They reach you promptly. They are used by more 
than 1,100 firms—large and small. The costs of 
these services are moderate and so divisible that 
no one is “priced out.” 

See our 48-page free catalog describing all 14 

ACB Services. Or, contact our office 
nearest you. 


Are You Throwing Money 
Down the Drain of Dealer Training? 


You are if your training program doesn’t do these things: 


leading 
ver tool maker s lling the do-it 
market 
“Selling our $250-machine is prett 
ough—or it's the easiest thing in the 
orld. All depends 

When it’s idle on the dealer's floor 
it looks like a complex hunk of dead 
steel. But turn it on, let it cut wood 


nanager ot i 


ourself remarked recenth 


Demonstra 
Whenever 
one of my men is in a store, he sells 
because he turns the key that turns 
the blade, and that turns traffic into 
lookers, and lookers into customers 

“But my men can't be evervwhers 
often enough. So 
for dealers 


and watch it come alive 
tion—that’s what sells it 


I set up a school 
personnel here in the 
plant. We teach them everything they 
When thev leave for 


home, we tell them for the four-hun 


need to know 


* Robert A. Coplin is vice president of 
Martin A. Pokrass, In Marketing & 
Merc handising Counse | 


By ROBERT A. COPLIN” 


Make the dealer 
@ more confident 
merchent of your 
products as a re- 
sult of this training. 


dredth time: “Turn the machine on 
fellas. That's all it takes.’ 

“And when thev get back home 
what Nothing 
That's my problem.’ 


happens? happe ns 

The sales manager had correctly 
surmised that showing dealet person 
nel how to demonstrate a complex 
product with moderate retail turnover 
but high dollar profit could make th 
difference between the tool’s gathe: 
ing dust and salesmen’s writing orders 
\ study of the sales manager's school 
for dealers indicated that he seemed 
to be teaching dealer personnel “all 
" However, as 
in many indoctrination efforts of this 


they needed to know 


type, the sales manager had neglected 


three vital areas in his program: 


1. Indoctrinating the dealer in a 
way that best enabled him to demon- 
strate his knowledge to prospective 
At the school, the dealer was 
taught in rapid-fire order to make 20 
basic cuts with the machine. Although 


buvers 


Sales Management 


stimulate selling 
performance. 


he pr icticed these operations In the 
school, the dealer did none ot them 
often enough or well enough to be 
confident of his ability to show others 
Result: When he returned home 
rather than “flub” he “fled” — he 
avoided turning on the machine by 
escaping into his many other retailing 
duties 

2. Attaching sufficient outward im 
portance to the schooling itself. Too 
little recognition was given to those 
completing the course. There was little 
offered in the way of commendation 


or good, old-fashioned “ego-building.’ 


3. Maintaining a follow-up pro 
gram with the graduate. Once the 
dealer had left the plant, he was 
given little stimulus to apply the 
knowledge. and skill he had attained 
Where he had been built up to a pitch 
of enthusiasm at the school, he now 
lost interest 

continued on page 90 
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It should be remembered that the 
graduate of a school for dealers can 
probably do more to increase the sale 
and turnover of a product than the 
store owner himself. He is a most im 
portant link in the selling chain—and 
in many cases is the sales manager's 
only personal contact with the buying 
public. 

Dealers continually ask for more 
educational indoctrination from pro- 
ducers of specialized merchandise 
The sales managements of many com- 
panies have found that schools of this 
type are a vital part of their total 
selling picture. As in the example of 
the power tool maker, dealers are 
often unable to move the manufac- 
turer's product and obtain the sales 
and profits its display warrants—unless 
they have a trained demonstrator on 
the floor. Equally important, for many 
marketers of equipment and machines 
the servicing of these products by 
factory-trained dealer personnel is an 
essential feature of marketing 


The curriculum and_ instructors, 
site, facilities and equipment all must 
be considered in teaching dealers 
what you want them to show to their 
-and your—customers about your 
product or service. The effectiveness 
of your school determines in large 
measure the results of vour total mar- 


keting effort 


Purpose of the school—Schools fo: 


dealers usually are set up to 


1. Indoctrinate dealers on the oper- 


ation, pertormance or maintenance of 
the product. 


2. Indoctrinate dealers on product 


selling features and user benefits— 
indoctrinate to reinforce product pre- 
sentations by dealers 

3. Instill confidence among con- 
sumers and dealers in performance of 
the product in use, or in product serv 
icing after purchase 

Fundamentally, the purpose of 
dealer schools is to teach the dealer 
how to sell (or service) your product 
so that both you and he may benefit 
from more rapid turnover and in 
creased profit 

In the case of the power tool maker 
the attempt to “teach them every 
thing they need to know” resulted 
from a faulty evaluation of what»was 
really needed. By trying to cram too 
much into the schooling period, the 
sales manager certainly exposed the 
dealer to everything he ought to 
know. Yet, the dealer wasn’t taught 
well enough even to demonstrate the 
machine to his customers 


Curriculum—The subject to be cov 
ered and the time available are the 
chief determinants in establishing the 
curriculum. The subject to be covered 
should be governed by: (1) what the 
dealer really does have to know well 
enough to show others; (2) what ad 
ditional facts, product features or op 
erational methods he should be fami 
liar with; (3) the amount of time avail 
able. The last factor will probably be 


“If any of you are wondering how the profit picture looks . . . “ 
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a compromise between the time you 
feel the dealer should devote to your 
teachings and the time the dealer feels 
he can spend away from the store. 

In some instances dealer training 
can only be carried out on a full 9:00- 
to-5:00 basis for one or several days 
In others, a part-time school may be 
One sales manager 
conducts his classes from 8:00 till 
9:30 each morning so that dealer per- 
sonnel lose no time away from their 
regular in-store duties. 


more satisfactory 


Once the course of study has been 
established, the program must be 
scheduled to allow ample time to 
cover the heart of the oe and go 
over it as many times as necessary 


for thorough familiarization 


Site for the school—This should be 
determined by 1) the facilities or 
equipment needed for the indoctrina 
tion, and (2) the ease with which deal 
When 
machinery or facilities to be used for 
training 


ers can come to the school 
cannot be transported or 
duplicated, the training school must 
be set up at the plant where these 
facilities exist. But branch or itinerant 
SC hools may be possible if models ot 
machinery or motion pictures of 4 
substituted for the 


process can be 


original 


One sales manager established his 
school for dealers at the plant in a 
glass-walled room near 
the end of the assembly line, in full 
view of the loading platforms “| 


want our dealers to see the quality 


sound proof 


control inspection steps we take be 
fore this tool is packed for delivery 

This thought was a good one be 
cause quality control was an impor 
tant part in the selling presentation 
for the product However, a study of 
the enrollment records during the two 
vears of the school’s operation re 
vealed that few dealers located mor 
attended the 
school. Yet 36% of the sales managers’ 


than 500 miles away 


distribution was in areas more than 
500 miles from the plant 

A study of this company's manu 
facturing and inspection processes 
showed that a sound motion picture 
in color would effectively convey the 
quality control message. Such a film 
would enable the school to be held 
in several areas closer to all dealers 

Another machinery producer's sales 
director equipped several trailers as 
classrooms. Instructor-drivers, touring 
the country, bring the school literall 
to the dealer's door 


Instructors—Caliber of the instruc 
tors is second in importance only to 
quality of the curriculum. Often the 
best teachers are those who have had 


M 
a 


Over *1OOOL thats the average deposit 
brought in by this Brownie Bullet Camera Offer! 


Whatever your particular promo- 
tion requirements—consumer pre- 
miums, sales incentives, employes 
awards—vou're bound to find the 
right premium in Kodak’s full line 
of **most wanted” values from $4 2 
to $850 list. Mail coupon today 


“ Kodal 


, : iy) subiect to change without notice 
l in old story wit! t Ow! « 4 


Bullet ¢ os satire pat EASTMAN KODAK 


Der ecdipeme Foy for : (meer net COMPANY 
vertisers! " i ll Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ind outht 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Premium Sales Office, Rochester 4, N.Y 


Please send me more details on premium opportunities with Kodak cameras and o 
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some years of selling experience and 
who know dealers’ needs from first 
hand knowledge. Instructors of this 
tvpe are more likely to be successful 
in conveying knowledge in dealers’ 
language 

In some instances, one instructor 
presents the entire course. This is 
usually done when the course is based 
on a single subject area, such as how 
a machine is operated On the other 
hand, a steel fastener company oper 
ates its school with a staff of 17 

Instructors often serve as more than 
To the dealer, they may 
well represent the company as a 


just teachers 


whole during a period of more in- 
tense interest in the product than at 
anv other time in the manufacturer 
dealer relationship. Instructors’ atti- 
tudes and abilities, therefore, can not 
only make or break the course itself, 
but can seriously influence the dealer's 
attitude toward the entire company 

Personal dealer 
often reaps benefits 

Several sales man 
agers have found that person-to-pet 
son letters from instructor to forme: 
student often serve to revive a deal- 


contact between 
and instructor 


after graduation 


ers incentive and maintain interest 
in the subject matter of the school 


° @ b-— 

Nae) 
When Meetings Are Over 

They’Il Never Want to Leave the 


The famous and luxurious Boca Raton Hotel and Club is the convention 


manager’s dream . . 


. for it combines excellent accommodations for groups 


up to 700 and is so complete in every detail that nobody wants to leave 


the premises. 


MEETING ROOMS of every size, exhibit facilities, theatre with huge stage 
and screen, public-address equipment, projectors, air conditioning, expert 


convention staff . . 


. all you need to assure top efficiency and comfort 


while conducting your staff or business meetings. 


CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF. Slammin’ Sam Snead is your winter host pro at our 
beautiful 18 hole golf course. A 9 hole pitch ’n putt course is a big favorite 
too, along with our four new tennis courts, two olympic swimming pools, 
Cabana Club and a mile-long private beach. Gulf Stream fishing is but 


minutes away. 


SUPREME CUISINE in our beautifully appointed dining rooms, with dancing 
and entertainment nightly pampers your members. . . makes off-premises 
attractions unattractive by comparison. Limousine pick-up service from 
Palm Beach, Ft. Lauderdale and Miami airports is easily arranged. 


For available dates: |. N. Parrish, Convention Manager, Dept. 12. 


BOCA RATON HOTEL and CLUB ° 


Boca Raton, Florida 


Arvida Hotels, Inc. 
National Representative: ROBERT F. WARNER, Inc. 
Offices in New York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Toronto 
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Facilities and equipment—The days 
or weeks spent in this training are a 
time-and-money investment shared by 
both dealer and sales manager. The 
atmosphere must imply that there is 
much to be done, much to learn 

Despite the intensity with which 
the training is given, however, an 
atmosphere of cordiality and friend] 
hospitality should surround classroom 
activity 
should be well 
lighted, have good acoustics and ven 
tilation 


rhe ( lassroom 


It should be large enough 
to accommodate all personnel and 
equipment “ ithout crowding 

Where feasible, each student should 
have his own, complete set ot equip 
ment on which to practice and learn 
He should be given in advance a 
printed outline of the course, in a 
format allowing him to make notes 

In addition, eu h dealer should re 
ceive a complete text or manual cov 
ering all the information in the course 
plus other pertinent data about the 
product and the company 


Size of the school—Classes may 
range from one dealer to a hundred, 
depending on the product or service 
being taught and the requirements 
for conveving this knowledge. Most 
machinery makers find that the fewer 
the students in a class, the better thes 


ie able to work and concentrate 


The “alumni association” — Contact 
should be maintained with graduates 
in order to sustain the interest, incen 
tive and confidence instilled at th 
school 


Che publi 


One COT Pan 


relations department of 
bee vins this bolstering 
process immediately after graduation 
by sending a release to the dealer's 
local newspaper, announcing that 
john Doe of Dealer's Store, fran 
chised dealer in that city, has just 
completed a course of study at the 


( ompany So hool 


From time to time, communica 
tions should be sent to the graduate 
addressed to him personally, perhaps 
at his home address The first of 
these should be a note of apprecia- 
tion for his having attended the school 

Additional communications should 
be mailed to the graduate periodical 
h These might include announce 
ments of product promotions adver 
tising, price changes, new acces 
sories or models 

( ompany salesmen also should con 
tact this dealer representative, if he 
is not the owner or the buyer, to offer 
any assistance needed and to keep 
alive the personal friendship and 
good will established at the in ° 


Railway Express 
lowers 
rates 


TOU, 
\\h\ht Mus 
A 


when you combine weight 


New Railway Express rates on multiple shipments can save you up to 50% or 
more! The rates apply to shipments of 300 Ibs. and over on a wide variety of com- 
modities ... to shipments of 1000 lbs. and over on many other commodities. You 
can ship to as many consignees as you wish... can ship charges prepaid or collect. 
Railway Express gives you service no other organization can match. Look! 

Nationwide coverage to 23,000 communities in the U. § 

International service to and from almost anywhere in the world 

Unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way 

Door-to-door delivery at no extra charge (within authorized limits) 

Special low rates on many commodities 


The kind of transportation that best suits your particular needs 


We're busy as beavers putting into effect new incentive rates to solve your “small 
shipment problems.”’ Next time you order or ship, specify Railway Express. 
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Why waste time... 
investigating ready-made 
leasing plans when Lee Fleet 
will study your company’s 
needs and design the exact 
plan using Chevrolet cars and 
trucks or other equipment 

to give you quality fleet 
operation at lowest cost. 


Here are a few of the plans Lee Fleet has developed for some of America's largest corporations 


THE EQUIPMENT TRUST FLEET LEASE 
PLAN for cars and trucks offers all of the advantages of 
leasing at the low cost usually enjoyed only by companies 
operating their own vehicles under well-managed fleet 
departments 


EQUIPMENT TRUST FLEET LEASE PLAN 
WITH RUNZHEIMER MILEAGE ALLOW- 
ANCES allows a company to lease automobiles for its 
salesmen while still retaining the ease of handling and 
freedom from administrative detail of salesman ownership 


THE GUARANTEED DEPRECIATION LEASE 
is the same as the Equipment Trust Fleet Lease Plan but in- 
cludes a “built-in” insurance factor against used car losses 


THE LESSEE PURCHASE PLAN gives all the 
advantages of leasing to companies interested in having 
their fleet manager or branch office handle purchasing, used 
car sales, maintenance, and other fleet operating matters. 


THE ACCELERATED DEPRECIATION LEAS- 
ING PLAN provides for monthly payments established 
on a basis which would allow higher payments in the 


CALL COLLECT OR WRITE 


early years of a vehicle's life when maintenance costs 
are low, with reduced payments each subsequent year as 
maintenance costs go up 


LESSEE FINANCE LEASING is a program pro 
viding all of the advantages of a lease while using the 
lessee’s line of credit through his own bank at interest 
rates related to the prime rate 


THE LEE FLEET MANAGEMENT PLAN FOR 
COMPANY OWNED FLEETS supplies Lee Fleet 
handling of all the management functions while the com- 
pany retains title to its own vehicles 


THE BUDGET PLAN, whereby al! operating ex- 
penses incurred by salesmen are cleared through Lee 
Fleet for payment and reimbursement. Monthly rental 
payments include a maintenance budget subject to adjust- 
ment up or down at the time of vehicle retirement 


17 of America's /argest banks and life insurance companies 
have underwritten Lee Fleet's 12,000 unit operation 
with over $26,000,000 of invested capita/. Put Lee Fleet 


experience and know-how to work fer you today! 


LEE FLEET MANAGEMENT, INC. 


KEITH BLDG. + 1621 EUCLID AVE. + CLEVELAND 16, OHIO + TELEPHONE SU. 1-0975 
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Very 
glow 


bis 


Intern 


When the 
Tax Man 


Has 


‘a Question 
for Your 


Salesman 


By ALLAN J. PARKER 


Attorney 


One of your salesmen may well be 
among the more than two million in 
dividual taxpayers who receive a let 
ter like this from the Internal Revenue 
Service this The chances next 
vear will probably be even greater, 
for the IRS is clamping down strongly 
on expense (SM, Feb. 5, 
page 40). On receiving this letter, the 
salesman asks 

“What de you think I ought to do?” 

If the salesman is like most taxpay 


year 


accounts 


ers, he’s a little ipprehensive perhaps 
particularly about his travel and en- 


Naturally, his 


tertainment account 


sales manager isn’t supposed to be a 
practicing attorney or certified public 
accountant, but here are a few ideas 
that may help 

Perhaps Salesman Wilson's _ first 
question on receiving the above letter 
is “Why me?” In part, who is audited 
is a matter of chance, but not pure 
chance. Every year more and more re- 
turns are checked as additional me- 
chanical and _ electronic equipment 
the Internal Revenue 
Service releases more revenue agents 


for field work 


First, all tax returns are screened 


acquired by 
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trict D4 


} 


eruly yours? 


eda 
< 


saw Os 
yecto+ 


Revenue 


for mathematical accuracy. One in 
four contains an error, according to 
the IRS, 90% of these 
favor the taxpayer. Any underpay- 
ment of tax is immediately billed to 
the taxpayer; overpayments are re- 
funded. 

A taxpayer has no right to appeal 
a mere arithmetical error. Either he’s 
demonstrably right or wrong, and a 
court has nothing to decide. An under- 
payment costs him interest at 6% 
Moral: Neither you nor your salesman 
can rely completely on your account- 
ant or anybody else. Check yourself 

On actually investigating the legal 
and factual accuracy of income tax 
returns, the IRS tries to audit all indi- 
vidual tax returns showing gross in- 
come in excess of $25,000. (There are 
only about 600,000 of these.) On re- 
turns showing $15,000 to $25,000 
gross income, the policy is to audit 
as many as the work load permits and 
to screen all carefully. To save man- 
power, the IRS sometimes skips a 
year and then audits two years at a 
time. These figures obviously indicate 
that a good many salesmen eventu- 
ally will be checked. 

In screening tax returns, an experi 
enced revenue agent looks for any- 
thing that seems out of line and merits 
further investigation. For example, 
Mr. Wilson, with gross income of 
$8,100, claims a deduction for “con- 
tributions to church—$1,500.” He may 
be an extremely dedicated church- 
goer, but the agent might toss this one 
into the basket for checking. 

A tax return calling for a large re- 
fund may also increase the likelihood 
of audit. Finally, an audit might be 
brought on by an anonymous letter or 
phone call from a spiteful neighbor, 
or a disgruntled competitor, accusing 


and errors 
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the taxpayer of cheating on his taxes 

“What can I expect on this audit?” 
might be your salesman’s next ques 
tion 

Sometimes the audit will be con 
fined to what is known as a “desk 
audit.” The taxpayer 1S requested to 
visit the District Director's office with 
his canceled checks, or other records 
frequently those relating only to one 
or two points which the agent wishes 
to scrutinize—for example, the $1,500 
in charitable contributions claimed by 
Mr. Wilson. The rest of the return is 
accepted 

For many salesmen, particularly 
those paid on a commission basis, the 
other tvpe of audit, known as a “field 
audit,” is more likelv. A revenue agent 
visits Mr. Wilson's office, asks to see 
his books and records and checks 
them against the figures on his return 

“What should I do when the agent 
comes?” asks Mr. W ilson 

Generally, the best polic Vv 1s to co 
perate freelv with the agent, letting 
him see books, bank statements, and 
canceled checks. Ordinarily, he has 
i legal right to see all financial rec 
ords 

“Should I call in my 


wcountant? 


attorney or 


Pe Aga n this d pe nds on the facts of 
each case. If Mr. Wilson prepared his 
own tax return and understands his 
record-keeping svstem, it might not 
be necessary or desirable to call ir 
outside assistance at this stage. It 
might only serve to arouse the agent's 
uspicions if an accountant were at 
his elbow. On the other hand, if the 
return 1S particularly complic ited o1 
if the records require some explaining 
professional assistance might be in 
order 

Is there an\ thing for me to do 
idvance? 

Your answer to this would he ves 
The salesman should go ver what 
ever records he has including credit 
card invoices, canceled checks, and 
telephone bills tor long distane c calls 
for instance. The audit will go a lot 
more smoothls if books and records 
ire adequate and complete deduce 
tions are substantiated by canceled 
checks, and as little as possible is left 
to the igents acceptance of oral 
statements 

Sometimes, of course, the taxpayer 
has to fill in the gaps If he makes two 
or three mistakes in answering ques 
tions, the examining agent may begin 
to doubt his word on evervthing 

“Will my return be accepted is 
filed?” 

Sometimes, but it’s a rare business 
widit that results in no changes. For 
salesmen, the most common adjust 


ments are in the travel and entertain 
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ment account, known to the agents 
as “T and E.” 

This is an area of frequent con 
troversy because entertainment ex 
penses inevitably tread close to the 
line of what the law says are non 
deductible — personal expenses for 
food, drink, theater tickets, etc. These, 
as well as wives’ expenses and other 
taxable “fringe benefits” were spelled 
out in SM, Feb. 5 

Some firms also have a policy of 
not reimbursing a salesman tor every 
telephone call, taxi fare or drink he 
pays for. If this is so in vour company 
written evidence from you may help 
the salesman on audit. He doesnt 
have to use the memorandum, but it's 
useful for him to have it if the ques 
tion arises 

“What about coming to a final set 
tlement of my tax liability with the 
agent?” asks Mr. W ilson 

The chances of this are good. Most 
audits result in final settlement on the 
spot with the revenue agent, who re 
computes the tax with the adjustments 
agreed upon. The taxpayer simply 
signs a form and is billed for the 
idditional tax assessment 

Revenue agents usually prefer to 


terminate the case at this point Con 
trary to popular opinion, agents 

not judged for promotion on 

umount of additional money they col 
lect Consequently they are willing 
to give the taxpayer the benefit of 
substantial doubts on some borderline 
items, if their general impression is 


that he is honest and not too careless 


& However, since revenue agents are 
re quired to write up reports for their 
superiors they mav be reluctant to 
settle substantial items simpls on the 
basis of the taxpayer s unsupported 
say-so. Therefore, on any tax audit 

salesman who has taken the 
trouble to maintain careful and accu 
rate records of his income and ex 
pense iterns will be amply repaid for 
his modest efforts 

But what advice would vou give 
our salesman if he asks “Suppose 
the agent and I can’t settle some ques 
tion on my tax return?” 

For example, Mr. Wilson, compen 
sated entirely on a commission basis 
ind paving his own expenses, in 1958 
spent four days during the week 
traveling through New England. He 
ilways arranged to spend either Fri 
day or Monday calling on customers 
in the area around Boston because he 
lived in one of Boston’s suburbs. He 
claimed, and the Internal Revenue 
Service allowed, a deduction for meals 
and incidentals during the four days 
he was on the road 

But, insisted the revenue agent, for 


the fifth dav, he was not away from 


“LET’S RUN IT UP THE FLAG POLE 


AND SEE WHO SALUTES /” 


The Houston Post gets the salutes 
for its circulation lead daily and Sunday! 


The latest ABC Publisher's Statements HOUSTON POST is Houston’s number one 
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problems..™ 


lease fleetcars 
from HERTZ 


Hertz Car Lease Service solves all your upkeep prob- 
lems. Hertz will provide you with new Chevrolets, 
Corvairs or other fine cars; handle all repairs and 
maintenance. You reduce accounting problems to the 
writing of one budgetable check per month. Your 
fleet administrative time is cut to a 

minimum. With Hertz, you have 

the nation’s most experienced car HERTZ 
lessor doing all the work! a 


For more information, mail this coupon! 


H. F. RYAN, VICE PRES 
THE HERTZ CORPORATION 
224 N. WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS Courany 
ADDRESS 


POSITION 


Please send me your illustrated book- 
let, “Who Should Lease Cars and CITY & STATE 
Who Shouldn't.” NO. OF CARS OPERATED 
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“home” when he was _ traveling 
through Metropolitan Boston, within 
an hour's drive of home 

“But mv home is also my office,” 
argued the taxpayer. “I have to be on 
the road most of the time—and Boston 
is one of the cities on my route. My 
customers in that city demand, and 
get, just the same service as everyone 
else. You've allowed me my expenses 
in Portland, Me., or Westport, Conn.; 
what's different about Boston?” 

“I'm sorry,” savs the agent, “I can’t 
agree with vou, and I'm going to 
assess an additional tax of $250 on 
the disallowance of this deduction.” 

So there would be the clear-cut 
issue: What is “home” for tax pur- 
poses? 

What does Mr. Wilson do now? 
First, he should realize that the reve 
nue agent’s word is not final. His de 
termination is subject to several stages 
of review, all the wav up to the Su 
preme Court of the U.S. A taxpaver 
never has to agree with him “or else.” 

If Mr. Wilson was not represented 
by an attorney or accountant at the 
original audit, as many taxpayers are 
not, he should now obtain competent 
professional assistance — an attorne, 
or certified public accountant who en 
gages in tax practice 

What will be the cost of such pro 
fessional assistance? An accountant or 
attorney ordinarily bases his charges 
on such factors as time, responsibility, 
difficulty of the question involved, his 
standing in his profession, and results 
achieved. Some tax fees are even con 
tingent on results—based on, sav, one 
third of the proposed additional 
amount of tax, if the case is won. In 
all events, you should discuss the ques 
tion of fees freely and openly with 
vour tax advisor. Sometimes taxpay 
ers conclude, after considering counsel) 
fees and the value of their own time, 
the proposed tax liability isn’t worth 
contesting after all 


®& Once you have engaged counsel, 
he will carry the ball in dealing with 
the Internal Revenue Service, but 
there are still decisions which vou 
must make with his advice 

There are two levels of review of 
the revenue agent's determination 
1) within the IRS and (2) in the 
courts 

In the IRS vou first have an oppor 
tunity for an informal conference with 
another agent of the same office 
known as a conferee. Such informal 
conferences are sometimes particularly 
helpful where the taxpayer and the 
first agent are not far apart, but are 
getting on each other's nerves 

Beyond this informal review is the 
Appellate Division of the IRS, which 
attempts to settle tax cases on a more 


She's 
...and cellophane's crystal-clear transparency 
made the sale more profitable 


No other single packaging material 
made today offers as many advan- 
tages as cellophane. 


Cellophane’s transparency—a 
clean, clear sparkling transparency — 
is perhaps its most important advan- 
tage. It has proved over and over again 
that it has the power to move mer- 
chandise off supermarket shelves as 
no other selling force can. 

The reason is simple. Shoppers like 
to see what they buy. And clean, clear 
Du Pont cellophane shows at a glance 
all your product’s appealing color, 
shape and texture. 


The result: More impulse sales . . . 
faster turnover . . . bigger volume. 
The cost of the sale goes down . . 
profit goes up. 

And no other packaging film offers 
Du Pont cellophane’s efficiency on 
high-speed machinery, flexibility of 
design, beautiful color printing and 
“tailored protection’’— with over 100 
varieties of cellophane designed to 
meet individual product needs. 

A Du Pont representative can show 
you how to prove to yourself that 
cellophane can help “buy your mar- 
ket’’ at lowest cost. Call him today. 


- your 
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E .I.du Pontde Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Film Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 
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cellophane 
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A hotel created (9-33) 
especially for 


CONVENTIONS!! 


% LOCATION 


Miami Beach's best convention location, ¢ 


s Avenue and Lincoln Road—ON THE OCEAN 
The DILIDO Hotel offers the finest Convention and Resort Facilities available anywhere Just 
one block from the New Miami Beach Auditor 


% FACILITIES . 


TILLION ROOM 
ONTINENTAL ROOM 
MOULIN ROUGE 

ORENTINE ROOM 


um and Convention Hal 


e A Modern Air Conditioned 350 Room Hotel 
LYMAN PICKETT 
SALES MANAGER 


MMODATING § 1 R MORE 


NOW a Packaged CONVENTION! 


Room—Meals—Sightseeing Tour—Cocktail Party 
dl A 
= a 


—Banquet—Poolside Barbecue and Water Shows 
COMPLETELY 


PER PERSON 

... FROM AS 00 DBL. OCC. 

LITTLE “57 4 3 DAYS 

pape Page 2 NIGHTS 

AIR CONDITIONED 


MIAMI BEACH 
Wire, write or call JEfferson 8-0811 for complete detailed information 


Manager of Sales 


$35,000 


Profit Sharing « Stock Options 


Such a heading, properly spelled out as to opportunities and specifica- 
tions, might attract the right man if run in any issue of Sales Manage 
ment. 


Read “Profile of the Typical Sales Executive” in this issue and you'll 
understand why. 


if you have a top-drawer sales executive job to offer, and wish to concen 
trate on top-drawer prospects, use display space in Sales Management. 


Space this size would cost $304. Same price for a single column vertical. 
For rates on space in other units, write: 


Randy Brown, Vice President, Sales 
Sales Management 


630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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formalized basis. Here the taxpayer's 
counsel presents the case in writing, 
called a “protest.” The Appellate Di- 
vision, however, consists of IRS em- 
ployees who are not judges, sworn to 
cases impartially according to 
the law and facts presented. 
Although many tax cases are set- 
tled with the Appellate Division, Mr 
Wilson, the taxpayer, is still entitled 
to his day in a real court. He may 


decide 


choose any one ot three courts in 
which to contest his tax liability 

First, he may choose independent 
review in the Tax Court of the U.S 
The Tax Court's headquarters is in 
Washington, D. (¢ 
hear cases in most of the larger cities 


but its members 


The Tax Court is popular with tax- 
pavers because here a taxpayer may 
have his case reviewed be fore he has 
to pay the tax. However, if the Court 
eventually rules against him, or the 
case is settled, the taxpayer 1s liable 
for interest at 6% on any underpay 
ment, from the time his original 
return was filed 

On the other hand, Salesrnan Wil 
son could choose first to pay the tax 
claimed by the Government (again 
and then sue to recover 
this payment in the U. S. District 
Court or the Court of Claims. If he 


wins, interest runs at the same 6% on 


with interest 


the amount paid, but in the taxpaver's 
favor 


& Which court to choose depends 
upon many other factors. If statistics 
mean anvthing, the Government does 
slightly better in the Tax Court; and 
taxpayers, in the District Court or the 
Court of Claims. In the case at hand, 
Mr. Wilson's attorney might well ad- 
vise his client to take the case to the 
Tax Court 
far more travel expense cases than 


is that court disposes of 


the other courts. Of course, in any of 
these courts cases may be settled with 
the Government at any time 

Even the Tax Court and the Dis- 
trict Court don't have the last word. 
Their decisions are subject to review 
by the Courts of Appeal. And de 
cisions of the Courts of Appeal, o1 
the Court of Claims, are eventually 
reviewable by the Supreme Court of 
the U.S., although the chances of 
your tax controversy winding up In 
the Supreme Court are small. Of the 
93,160,000 returns filed in a recent 
vear, only ten cases went that far 

There is some comfort in the real 
ization that before you have to pay 
an additional penny in taxes beyond 
what vou think vou owe, you can be 
heard by an impartial and « xperienced 
judge. You and your salesmen should 
remember: If you and the revenue 
agent can't agree, his word is not the 


law. @ 


*.. 
t America nodern way of doing business 


1000 records a day—no longer a shipping problem for one of the 


world's largest transcription companies. 


Look what Raleigh ships by Air Express in one day! 


Raleigh makes transcriptions —recordings of advertising commercials and pre-recorded programs 
to be broadcast from many radio stations. There’s no margin for error—one slip-up and the sponsor 
doesnt get what he paid for. Only AiR EXPRESS gives Raleigh Records receipted, on-time delivery— 
overnight... coast-to-coast. The big difference is AIR EXPRESS dependability. It’s the nation’s most 
complete air-ground shipping service. One phone call 
arranges everything—and AiR EXPRESS rates are /ow. 


ny 
Use AIR ExPRESS—jet-age wings of modern marketing AIR EXPRESS 
Em 


—and you're FIRST TO MARKET... FIRST TO SELL. 


& L AIR EXPRESS v N OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY ° GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


a measure of muscle: ‘'\WHO??’’ 


If you ask who rather than how many, Qales Management 


* MAREETIN 
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you can judge a magazine by its subscribers. 


Shown: circulation stencils among more than 3,500 new 
& renewal subscribers recorded in October 1959 


Of the 


more than 42% 


7 will be sold in 
“2 Los Angeles 
ws County! 


of Western 
America’s Number 
One advertising 
medium... 


More than 700,000 new automobiles will be 
sold in California this year, according to best 
forecasts. (Last year’s total: 600,000.) Lion’s 
share will go to Los Angeles County, where 
42% of all California new car sales are made. 

One newspaper, The Los Angeles Times, 
reaches more than half of all Los Angeles 
County new car buying families every Sunday 
—more than a third of all new car buying 
families every weekday.* 

*Source: Los Angeles Times Continuing Home Audit 
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Most of 


these fine 
new auto- 


mobiles... 
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California 


will be 
bought by 
the quality 


Los Angeles 
TIMES 


Small wonder, then, that 82.5% of all new 
passenger car linage placed by local dealers is 


carried in The Times 


largest weekday, 


The Times delivers the 
and home-delivered 


circulation in western America to a quality 
audience unmatched in responsiveness and 
ability to buy. Sales of new passenger cars in 
Southern California begin on First Street in Los 


Angeles —home of 


The Los Angeles Times 
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No Research Is Better. 
Than Bad Research 


Sometimes one small factor, ignored or misinter- 
preted in marketing research calculations, can be 
the big factor in misguided marketing. This mistake 
may lead only to wasted dollars—if you're lucky . . . 


By GERALD W. TASKER 
Marketing Consultan? 


There’s hardly a marketing venture 
going today that does not, or could 
not, use some form of marketing re- 
search--be it no more than an objec- 
tive analysis of the product's sales 
curve 

In today’s highly competitive mar- 
ket, however, determining the size and 
share of market is often not enough 
Most companies should go beyond 
these basic statistics and take a keen 
look at the consumer—his usage habits 
and his motivations. Not every year, 
perhaps, but often enough to make 
valid, long-range plans 

Knowing your consumer can help 
you make realistic marketing plans. It 
can also help control the emotional 
element in marketing decisions, and 
emotion plays a much more important 

and costly—role in sales policy de- 
cisions than most executives are will- 
ing to admit 

Whatever form of research is used, 
it must be good marketing research- 
soundly conceived, properly present- 
ed, and objectively interpreted. 

Once a research report is presented 
to the marketing planning group, three 
things can happen: (1) It can be sum- 
marily dismissed—if its conclusions 
happen not to agree with the thoughts 
of the residing genius. (2) It may be 
heute down by sheer vocal domin- 
ance of one factor, logic or no logic. 
(3) It may be accepted and used as a 
basis for sales planning 

If it is accepted, it will probably be 
accepted blindly—assuming a mystic 
authority never to be tempered, or 


even questioned This is fine in the 
case of good research, but it can turn 
it into an uncaged monster in cases 
where the stated conclusions are open 
to any possible question. Such a 
danger can be oulied only if the re- 
search executive maintains a complete- 
ly objective viewpoint and watches 
every detail from beginning to end 

Here are four cases that show how 
misguided, or misunderstood, or mis- 
used research can lead to serious 
marketing blunders. 


1. The head of a company professed 
great faith in marketing research. His 
staff had never used research, could 
never get to the point where research 
could be useful in time to make a 
good survey, and could never find 
enough money to make more than the 
most primitive study. Nevertheless, 
they insisted on some kind of lip serv- 
ice to the boss’s orders that every- 
thing had to be pretested. This par- 
ticular travesty is only one of a long 
series of blunders. 

The case in point is the pretesting 
of a spring promotion. The previous 
fall promotion, offering a premium, 
had been tested informally by making 
a few depth interviews. These inter- 
views had indicated that a large ma- 
jority of customers did not want the 
premium under consideration (an out- 
door sports item), had no use for it. 
There had been no time for sales 
testing, the only form of research com- 
pletely acceptable to the president. 
The staff (avid outdoor sportsmen) had 
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been enthusiastic about the item. They 
had decided to use it without further 
testing. As a result there was a ware- 
house full of the unwanted premiums. 
Even dealers had refused to install the 
display in most of the stores. 

After this fiasco the president in- 
sisted that he had to have proof be- 
fore he would okay a new promotion. 

A competent research organization 
was asked to make a proposal for a 
sales test. Unfortunately, the research- 
ers wanted months, not weeks; scores 
of retail outlets, not a mere handful; 
and thousands of dollars, not a few 
hundred. Actually their proposal was 
a bare minimum for a product with 
a sales turnover of a few units per 
store per month. The research com- 
pany was relieved when the proposal 
was rejected. 


®& A decision was made to let the 
company’s detail men do the field 
work. But detail men are not always 
good research men. In this test, they 
did not have a chance. Even a magi- 
cian would have had a hard time pro- 
ducing any credible evidence under 
the circumstances. 

The format of the te was simple 
Five different price offers were to be 
tested in five different small towns, 
all in a conveniently near state. Five 
drugstores were to be checked for 
each offer. In order to save time and 
money, no attention was to be paid to 
competitive activity or sales. The base 
period, before the test, was to be two 
weeks. The test period was to be the 
following two weeks. The base period 
showed that average sales were less 
than one unit per store in all but one 
town. That town reached a high of 
one unit per store each week. Indi- 
vidual store sales ranged from zero 
to a high of eight units. The company 
was ready to make the test 

During the two test weeks, a total 
of 26 units were sold in towns where 
two of the offers were exposed to the 
public. The two lowest offers pro- 
duced total sales of 15 and 18 units 
in their test towns. 

Results were presented to the exec- 
utive staff in terms of percentage of in- 
crease over the base period. Since each 
of the five towns showed an increase 
over the base period, all five offers 
looked very good. Getting the product 
off the shelf and onto the counter had 
been enough to generate some move- 
ment. With the low unit-sale during 
the base period, percentage of in- 
creases was impressively high. Even 
though two of the offers produced 
the same unit-sales, one appeared 
much higher on a percentage basis. 

The spring promotion was selected 
without a murmur of dissent. The fact 
that preliminary customer interviews 
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indicated that the high offer had very 
little consumer appeal and that one of 
the low-ranking offers produced more 
general interest was ignored 

The spring campaign went a little 
better than that of the previous fall 
It had one great advantage — more 


test. It was probably its last market 
test, too. 

Two questions were involved—the 
probable market potential and the re- 
tail price level. Two cities were se- 
lected. One high-volume store was 
used in each city. Here is what hap- 


been put into full operation 

The eastern store sold out 
during the first three days and 
could get no more stock. The 
southern store sold out by the 
end of the week. 


dealers throughout the country were pened: While the dissimilarity of the two 


willing to permit installation by the 
detail men. Even then results were far 
trom impressive 

This is a case in which basic ground 
rules were ignored. Actual sales re- 
sults could have been worse than they 
were. As it turned out the company 
was merely induced to spend thous 
ands of dollars and man-hours on an 
interior promotion Without the re 
search, or with the consumer inter 
views as a rough guide, the executive 
staff might have selected one of the 
other promotions with a greater sales 
reward. The president might have dis- 
covered the thinness of the evidence 
by looking at actual sales figures in 
stead of perce ntages 
2. A new line, floor coverings, had 
been developed by a company. Some- 
one suggested that it should be sales 
tested before being put into gener il 
production. Everyone agreed and the 
company embarked on its first market 


One city was a depressed 
eastern town whose basic indus- 
try was practically dead. It had 
a high percentage of German im- 
migrants. In contrast, the other 
was a southern town whose pop- 
ulation ranged from well-to-do 
whites to a large, low-income 
Negro population 

The store selected in the East 
was a mass-market outlet, sell 
ing primarily on cut-price. The 
southern outlet was the quality 
store in the city, appealing al 
most exclusively to the “carriage 
trade.” 

The eastern store manager 
gave complete cooperation in 
window and floor display. The 
southern manager was on vaca 
tion. There company salesman 
had to unpack the product and 
get it on the counter after 
the advertising campaign had 


towns and two stores was apparent at 
once, plans had gone too far to call 
off the test. But, the sales data would 
be useless bevond establishing that 
the new line did have some market 
potential. 

A consumer survey was added to 
supplement this meager information 
Through it the company was able to 
formulate the hypothesis that the 
product had a dual market. Its low 
price made it acceptable to the low- 
income group for everyday use. Its 
quality and price made it acceptable 
to the high-income group for summer 
camps. This and other bits of data 
became a foundation for more orderly 
research and saved the test from be- 
coming a total loss 


3. Testing new products is one of the 
most exacting fields of marketing re 
search, and one of the most exciting 
Every detail must be watched with 
the greatest care. In one test of an 


Greenshoro- 
OF THE NEW SOUTH’S MARKETS 
15th in Total Retail Sales 


lst Market in the Carolinas 


Greensboro, fertile with diversified industry, 
is the market with a knack for making sales 
grow. In the top 25 markets of the NEW South, 
Greensboro ranks 15th in total retail sales 
closely following Richmond, Norfolk-Portsmouth, 
and exceeding Charlotte, Mobile and other key markets. 
Exclusively cultivating this lush market for you is the 
Greensboro News & Record—the only medium with domi- 
nant coverage in the Greensboro Market and selling influence 
in over half of North Carolina. Over 100,000 circulation daily; 
over 400,000 readers daily. 


Greensboro, Ist Market 
in the Carolinas, 
79th in the Nation 


Write on company letterhead for “1959 Major U.S. Markets Analysis’’ Brochure of all 292 Metropolitan Markets. 


Greensboro News and Kecord 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA ® Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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Why are so many informed advertisers NOW using Nation’s Business? 


Ny Mn j 


“International 
Harvester 
Trucks 


National 
Truck 
Leasing 


Beech 


Aircraft Eastern 


Express. Inc. 


Air 
Express 


American 


Chevrolet 
Motors 


Trucks 


\ ‘ 


Association 
of American 


Railroads 


American 
Trucking 
Association 


Baltim 
& Ohio 
Railroad 


Greyhound 
Package 


Ecenes Hertz 


To get more corporate executives without the 
corporation wives. Advertising costs being what 
they are today, it's an expensive luxury for 
business advertisers to use magazines which 
have an equal appeal for executives’ wives. Few 
of them buy trucks. Or business machines, or 
business insurance. 

That's why a growing number of advertisers 
are turning to NATION'S BUSINESS. Practically 
all of its 750,000 subscribers are businessmen. 
Twenty-three thousand are executives in 499 
of the top 500 industrial corporations. The rest 
manage some 500,000 other companies that 
also are large-scale users of trucks and trans- 
portation services. These customers can't be 


YOU USE NATION’S BUSINESS. 


reached by advertising in any other manage- 
ment magazine—none has enough circulation. 

With NATION'S BUSINESS, you tell your story 
out in the territories where your salesmen and 
distributors are working. And you get direct 
sales action: leads to follow up—many of them 
medium-sized prospects your salesmen seldom 
have time to call on. 

So .. . if you want to move deep into the 
nation’s business where there’s plenty of new 
business to be had (and do it economically with- 
out paying for a lot of ‘‘non-working”’ circulation), 
NATION'S BUSINESS is the magazine to carry 
your advertising. More and more informed 
advertisers are using it. 


Nation's Business 


..TO SELL MORE OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, 711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 


per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 
Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 
Drive-ins 
Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 
Main Highwoys 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


FAST 
FOOD 


630 THIRD AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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electrical appliance, for example, a red 
switch versus a black one was out- 
weighing everything else. When the 
two switches were made the same 
color, the overall results changed ma- 
terially. 

Several years ago a manufacturer 
asked me to test two new designs of 
tableware to help develop additions 
to his product line. In due course, the 
test was completed and the results and 
recommendations reported to the man- 
ufacturer. The presentation meeting 
was very pleasant. Everyone appeared 
to be well satisfied with the results 

Several days later a storm of cy 
clonic proportions descended. One of 
the new designs included in the test 
was reported to be fairly weak. It 
had been tested previously by another 
research organization. They had rec- 
ommended it for another line made 
by the manufacturer. It was already 
in production. The two research teams 
were told to meet and find out why 
their conclusions were contradictory 

A number of minor differences in 
sampling procedures, interviewing 
methods, geographic coverage, and 
so on, developed during the discus- 
sions. However, it was agreed that 
none of these differences could have 
been the cause of the low rating in 
one study and the high rating in the 
other 

But there was one difference of 
vital importance. The other company, 
primarily to save time, had used a 
photograph of the tableware designs 
being tested. I had used handmade 


models, made for the product plan- 
ning committee. Using models entailed 
traveling them around the country 
with a supervisor. This meant added 
expense. More important, it meant a 
considerably longer period in the field. 

I had experimented with pictures 
on several earlier surveys. Results were 
not consistent with those obtained by 
using the actual product. In some 
cases the ranking of the design would 
be the same; other designs would 
come out lower or higher than the 
models had been rated. There seemed 
to be only one conclusion. Photo- 
graphs did not present all designs 
with equal justice. 

It is very difficult to prove these 
conclusions. The sales strategy for the 
two lines was so very different that 
a direct comparison was impossible. 
However, the manufacturer was very 
pleased with sales volume developed 
by the design which had ranked high 
in the test with the handmade model 
The other design made such a bad 
sales record that a new design had 
to be rushed into production ahead of 
schedule 


1. This company had spent millions 
of laboratory dollars tockahe an in- 
dustrial pharmaceutical. It was spend- 
ing more than a million dollars in the 
introductory promotion, plus a con- 
siderable sum in sales expense. When 
it came to the budget for marketing 
research to check housewife accept- 
ance of the product, there was not 
enough money to make a thorough 


Tasker of Videotown 

Gerald Wilson Tasker is one 
of the pioneers in the develop- 
ment of marketing research tech- 


niques. Probably, he is best 
known for “Videotown,” a study 
of the growth and impact on 
family life of television. Begin- 
ning in 1948, he repeated this 
study annually in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., for 11 years. He 
has been active in many other 
fields of research, including the 
development of telephone coin- 
cidentals for measuring radio-TV 
audiences; ad penetration studies 
for magazines, newspapers and 
outdoor 


In the areas of sales testing 
and product development, Tasker 
has tested and helped develop 
new products and designs in the 
food, drug and cosmetic lines and 
in consumer durables such as 
floor covering, tableware, TV 
sets and electric appliances. 
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3 easy steps to 
a convention in Hawaii 


1 Choose one of Sheraton’s four world-famous luxury hotels on the beach at Wai kiki 
for your headquarters. 


; ms. 
THE MOANA — 250 {55 guest rooms 


" TH - 
WE ROYAL Wa) E PRINCESS KAIULANI — SURFRIDER 


E 
(00 by May 15. (510 by July 1, 1960) ———- 


i» a 


a Contact Sheraton’s veteran staff of 
convention experts to help you plan 

every detail — an experienced staff led by 
Robert Chandler, Sales Director 

for Sheraton in Hawaii, with 
headquarters at the Royal Hawaiian. 


LA 


3 Enjoy Sheraton’s new 
air-conditioned Meeting House — 
custom-designed for conventions, 

with facilities that can be enlarged 

to seat 1000 or divided to accommodate 
5 smaller groups in complete, 
sound-proof privacy. 


WANT TO KNOW MORE? Write Mr. Chandler or Sheraton Hotels, National Convention Headquarters, 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


BY JET: just 5 hours from the West Coast . . . 10 hours from the East Coast. BY SHIP: 414 pleasant days. 


SHERATON HOTELS IN HAWAII 


On the Beach at Waikiki 
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study of results. Nevertheless, the mar- 
ket research organization had done 
a workmanlike job with the money 
allotted. 

The entire executive staff was as- 
sembled for the presentation. I had 
been asked to attend in order to learn 
more about the new product. 

It had been subjected to a “before- 
and-after” survey. Consumer know- 
ledge had been measured in early 
May, with a second measurement 
made about ten weeks later 

Che meeting started with a descrip- 
tion of the method used, a description 
of the characteristics of the consumers 
interviewed to show that they were 
typical, and to validate the compara 
bility of the two surveys. Finally the 
presentation reached the key point; 
the research executive turned to a 
new chart and reported a startling 
finding: 

In May, the first survey found that 
26% of the consumers interviewed 
knew the product’s name and what it 
was. In July, only 25% of the con- 
sumers could identify the product 


& For a few 


deep silence 


moments there was a 

Finally the president 
cleared his throat and asked, “Do you 
mean to say that after we spent more 
than a million dollars in advertising, 
fewer people knew this product than 
before?” 

The research man hastily repeated 
that the difference was not significant 
and that for all practical purposes they 
should assume that the two percent- 
ages were the same 

The agency account man’s face was 
red and a little dew was gathering on 
his brow but apparently he was not in 
a mood to defend his advertising. It 
was none of my business, but I could 
not believe that the advertising had 
been that bad. After all it had been 
a concentrated, color campaign in sev- 
eral important publications. There 
must be some other reason for this 
dismal result. 

I explained my newness to the sit- 
uation and asked for a little more 
background on the promotion. The 
million-dollar budget was verified. The 
sales manager remarked that in No- 
vember, six months before the first 
survey, the name had just been selec- 
ted. He pointed out that it was a 
coined name which no one could have 
known at that time. The advertising 
manager added that they had held a 
preview for important editors early in 
January. The announcement had had 
enough news value to produce a sat 
isfactory volume of editorial comment 
In fact, they had been quite pleased 
with this unexpected support. 

There was the missing link. When 
had the advertising been scheduled? 


19, 1960 


The agency man pulled out his ad 
schedule sheets. . . . The advertising 
had started to run in April and all 
but one ad had appeared before the 
first survey was nals in May. 

The real measure of the introduc- 
tory promotion, including editorial 
advertising, 
chase, display, etc., was the increase 
from zero in January, when no one 
outside of a small group in the com- 
pany could have known the name, to 
26% in May, when the first survey 
was made. 

This was, in my experience, a ver) 
substantial record for a product in the 
category of the one being tested 

The product manager finally re 
membered, and the agency man veri 
fied from his records—that the original 
ad schedule had been changed when 
the company found that they could 
get the product on the market sooner 
than had been expected. Someone had 
neglected to inform research. The sur 
vey proceeded on the original sched 
ule, blithely ignorant of the change 

Several tabu 
lation showed that people who said 
that they normally read the publica- 
tions used, and who were probably ex 
posed to the one advertisement whic h 
appeared between the two surveys, in 
creased in knowledge of the product 
from a level of 27% in May, to 29% 
in July. The apparent decrease from 
May to July had come from people 
who had had no chance to see the 
advertising 

Unfortunately the damage had been 
done. Even though the executives 
knew the error and were constantly 
reminded of the true conclusion, the 
initial shock of that first report colored 
their thinking about marketing strat- 
egy for several years. It produced such 
excessive caution that the product's 
growth was stunted. If it had not had 
such superior merit, it probably would 
have died from lack of proper market- 
ing support 


comment, point-of pur- 


weeks later, a new 


®& These four cases illustrate how bad 
research, and poorly interpreted re 
search, can be a harmful influence on 
marketing policy, or how it can be, 
at the very least, a waste of time and 
money Complete disregard of sound 
research procedures, ignorance of how 
to make a survey, use of incorrect 
techniques and carelessness may lead 
management to improper decisions 

On the brighter side, it is easy to 
avoid these hazards ,when a compe 
tent research executive is allowed to 
maintain an objective viewpoint and 
when all marketing research is under 
his control. Under these circumstances, 
marketing research becomes an_in- 
valuable asset to the planning of sales 
strategy. @ 


Ves, SIL 


Make delivery 
promises confidently... 
Ship the fast, 

direct way... DL 


Easiest way to win new customers. 

hold your present ones...is to make sure 

their orders are delivered ON TIME! 

That’s why so many sales managers rely on 

D-C—the carrier that will back up 

your delivery promises with fast, direct, 

safe service FAST because D-( 

uses 2-man sleeper cabs that go all the way : 
non-stop coast-to-coast DIRECT = ae Ke Pak 


because only D-C offers one-carrier, DL: 
- . ae ; Ss new 
coast-to-coast service SAFE because D-C sé ° ” 
mile-saver 


route 
your shipment all the way! Why not let D-€ — 


assumes one-carrier responsibility for 


relieve you of your shipping worries... 
help you make repeat sales! Always specify 
D-C... coast-to-coast choice for 


coast-to-coast service! 


You'll find us 
in the 
YELLOW PAGES 


/ DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. 
the ONLY direct coast-to-coast carrier 
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Universal Match: 


Many Irons in a Growing Fire 


With two 1960 acquisitions already sparking its glow, another 


set for this month, UM maintains it’s just one big happy fire. 


Lady Luck takes up with automa 
tion this month at Hialeah, as a vend- 
ing machine (with a good deal more 
than horse sense) starts handing out 
pari mutuel tickets for money—even 
making change for paper currency of 
different denominations 

The machine, appearing thus in its 
first practical application, is expected 
to have major impact on all automatic 
selling. It’s a product of National Re- 
jectors, Inc., fits in nicely with Uni- 
versal Match Corporation's integrated 
diversification program because of 
UM’s interests in vending machines 

This is one of the reasons why Uni- 


versal Match acquired National Re 


Others have to do 
with the subsidiary’s obvious good 
health, good management. 

But National Rejectors was only one 
of five companies acquired in ‘59 
because at St. Louis-based Universal 
Match, acquisition has become an art 
which produces masterpieces in sales 
figures. For instance, the $29-million 
volume of '55, the year Universal em 
barked on its big acquisition program 
had leaped to $70 million by the end 
of 1959. And John L. Wilson, promi 
nent financier and UM’s recently a 
quired president, expects this year's 
earnings to “surpass this record con 
siderably.” 


jectors last vear 


At the moment, Universal has just 
completed complicated acquisition of 
a printing firm which further strength- 
ens its matchbook and promotional 
printing facilities: Its 
owned subsidiary, Simmons-Wood- 
ward, Inc., comes from the acquisi- 
tion of the Simmons Sisler Co. (St 
Louis printing firm) which at the end 
of 59 purchased Woodward & Tier 
nan Printing Co. This month, final 
negotiation brings in the Wrought 
Iron Range Co. (among other things, 
does an extensive volume in metal 
fabrication), which will merge with 
UM subsidiary (as of 59), S. G. Adams 
Co. These companies will all fit into 


new, wholly 
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Diversification at Universal Match—the Vertical Push 


these went out... . 


Shutter Candy Co.—When the present management 
assumed control of Universal Match in 1951, it 
found that this company, makers of Bit-O-Honey and 
other national brands, bore no relationship to UM's 
operation. It required specialists in the candy field, 
was finally sold in 1955. 


Unitronics, inc.—engaged in printing, engraving and 
electronic controls. It was sold in 1959 because it no 
longer fitted into the UM picture. ”. . . so relatively 
small to the size we had grown. . .. We felt it 
would do best in a company basically in graphic arts; 
we were in the periphery.” 


International Tag Sales Book Co.—one of the early 
acquisitions, was sold because UM is considering 
other projects which dovetail more easily into its 
program. 


these came in... 


National Rejectors, Inc.—A substantial investment in 
this company was made in 1956 and ownership was 
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completed in 1959, giving Universal a dominant po- 
sition in the mechanized port of the vending machine 
industry—slug rejectors and coin devices. National 
Rejectors is the world’s largest manufacturer of inner 
parts of vending machines, slug rejectors, change 
makers and other coin handling mechanisms. 


National Vendors, Inc.—the largest manufacturer of 
cigarette vending machines and producer of other 
types of automatic vendors, including those for candy, 
pastry and general merchandise. It had an excellent 
record, and the automatic vending field was one of 
the fastest growing in the nation. National Vendors 
has excellent management and is related to UM's 
other activities. 


S. G. Adams Co.—metal fabricator in St. Lovis, manvu- 
factures cabinets for National Vendors and other 
prominent firms. This 1959 acquisition added further 
to vertical operation and guaranteed continuity of 
supply and certain economies. Established in 1880, 
the company is a contract manufacturer of metal 
goods and assemblies. Adams also owned St. Lovis’ 
largest business supply department store, but Uni- 


Universal 


Chances are they 


the integrated corporate 


structure would 


never even have been considered 


otherwise 

Shopping for a company as part of 
a diversification program presents haz- 
ards, as any buver since the Roman 
days of “caveat emptor” knows. But 
if the prospective addition doesn't fit 
into the parent's corporate structure 
from the viewpoint of sales, produc 


tion and management, then the shop 


aggressive acquisition program, the 
company selects potential subsidiaries 
on the following bases: 

© Profitable operation—It isn’t look- 
ing for “sick dogs” or things to liqui- 
date. (“You might have made a nice 
profit after the headache of liquida- 
tion, but after that there’s nothing 
left.”) 

© Relationship to UM's other in- 
dustries—preferably close. One of the 
biggest assets of a prospective acqul- 


field that its products cover or both 
® Management team— Men are 

much more valuable than property, 

Universal has found. 
© Geographical 


area — preferably 
close. 


Most of its subsidiaries are 
based in St. Louis, otherwise general 
management would waste too much 
time racing about the country. 

There is no careless invasion of a 
new acquisition. The particular re 
quirements of each company are de- 


per emerges with a king Size 


and headache, and has to find wavs to 


that it has a policv which has success 


lem« mm” 


face. Universal's record shows 


lated fields 


avoided such difficulties 


In its particular 


versol Match sold it. 
related. 


Again, it was not considered 


Customade Products Corp.—As port of the Adams 
deal, Universal Match acquired Customade, a metal 
fabricator in Lonoke, Ark. It has the same top man- 
agement os S. G. Adams. As a result of these move- 
ments, Customade will soon occupy a new leased 
200,000-sq. ft. building in Conway, Ark. 


Tool Manufacturing Co.—This St. Louis company, al- 
ready servicing National Vendors among its other 
customers, has become helpful to the Armament Divi- 
sion as well. The purchase wes made to achieve 
further integration and direction. 

American Air Curtain Corp.—This firm, acquired in 
fall 1959, manufactures and installs air circulating 
systems in doorways, allowing doors to stay open in 
the winter or summer without loss of heated or 
cooled air. This unique development has received 
wide acclaim and extraordinary growth looms ahead. 
Air Curtains have been adopted in post offices, banks, 
hospitals and other institutions. 


sition is its ability to make Universal 
more self-sufficient in its chosen re 
¢ Growth potential—for either the 
company 


great caution is exercised to 
stepping on toes 
President and Secretary 
or the general 


Universal Cabinet Corp.—was the Refrigerated Cab- 
inet Division of Anheuser-Busch, Inc. It has shown 
growth as an individval company in its industry. 
Acquired by UM in 1959, the unit engages in metal 
fabricating similar to Customade and S,. G. Adams and 
also fits in with veading machines. 


Simmons Sisler Co.—Acquired in January 1960, this 
St. Lovis firm is a leading commercial printer, spe- 
cializing in both color and black and white P-O-P 
material. Its recent purchase also brought in .. . 


Woodward-Tiernan Printing Co.—Bought by Simmons 
Sisler in late 1959, this company brings a long-estab- 
lished reputation in the printing of gravure, labels, 
catalogues. With these two acquisitions (to be known 
as Simmons-Woodward, Inc.) adding force to its al- 
ready extensive printing operations, UM is now 
able to offer every service in the printing field. 


Wrought tron Range Co.—Acquisition i: being com- 
pleted this month. The company specializes in metal 
fabrication, will greatly expand UM’s facilities in 
this area. It will be merged with S. G. Adams Co. 
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termined on their own merits 


Leonard 
Finder, the objective is to give “each 


and 
avoid 
According to Vice 


V 
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subsidiary in turn the full benefit of 
Universal's manpower and experience 
as well as its financial resources.” 

But Universal Match Corp. origin- 
ally grew by evolution and not 
through acquisition. Starting first with 
the Match Division, the company 
climbed until in recent years it has 
become the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of matchbooks. It has the largest 
sales organization in the field, with 
about 150 salesmen, 21 district offi- 
cers and 30-odd community or local 
offices 

Responsible for a fifth of the na- 
tion’s total matchbook output, Uni- 
versal is the outstanding leader in 
special design matchbooks, the type 
with which each customer handles his 
own distribution. Universal’s sales- 
trained specialists, who service such 
customers, prepare individualized dis- 
tribution programs for them 

Among its clients are the Who's 
Who of Blue Chipdom, including 
among many others: Dupont, General 
Motors, Chrysler, TWA, Ford, U. § 
Steel, Westinghouse, RCA Whirlpool 
Universal sells more of these specials 
than all of its major competitors com- 
bined. And there is plenty of heated 
competition in the match industry 


Universal has pioneered in dealers’ 
imprint matchbooks, a variation of 
the special design category in which 
the customer company purchases an 
ad message on a quantity of match- 
books and allows space for dealer im- 
prints. UM designs the — and 
also makes up a special promotion 
piece which is sent to dealers to ob- 
tain their imprint orders. 

Matchbook manufacturing served 
as a springboard into allied fields. For 
years. UM has been considered one of 
the nation’s leaders in the field of 
pyrotechnics. With the ertry of the 
U.S. into World War II, it became a 
major supplier of flares for the armed 
forces. As the war continued, and later 
when the Korean hostilities came 
along, Universal's defense operations 
grew and it was asked to do more 
diversified work. 

While much of its work is highly 
classified, contracts include such 
projects as: (1) missile launchers, (2) 
phases of the atomic energy program, 
(3) electronic controls for piloted and 
pilotless planes, and (4) use of radio- 
isotopes in biochemical studies 

Outside of the similarity of match 
making and pyrotechnics, for years 
there was no planned large-scale ef- 


fort to go beyond the traces of the 
principal business. However, another 
reason existed for the necessity to spill 
over into other fields: Universal had 
never found a manufacturer that 
could supply the required equipment 
to produce quality matchbooks in 
sufficient quantity to make possible 
low-cost advestiehell 

Accordingly, the company had to 
engage in its own research and de- 
velopment. In so doing, it came up 
with its own automation processes 
and its own techniques for photo- 
engraving. As these operations im- 
proved, other firms, hearing of Uni- 
versal Match’s success, asked for help 
in solving their production problems. 

The fact that Universal Match 
Corp. is progressing along vertical in- 
tegration, and broadening its bases 
as well, hasn’t gone unnoticed in 
financial circles. For instance, Harris, 
Upham & Co. issued a recent report 
saying: “The common stock of Uni- 
versal Match Corp. appears to have 
an interesting long-term outlook.” 

This report followed a split by 
Universal Match and the placing of 
its stock on the New York Exchange 
and Pacific Coast exchanges in late 
summer. © 


Universal Match Corp. believes that one of the 


In Acquisition—the Measure of Men 


All factors relating to management play a vital 


biggest assets of a potential acquisition is the ability 
of its top management. In fact, in their first surface 
look, UM executives scrutinize top management more 
closely than operational management. Leonard V. 
Finder, vice president and secretary explains, “At 
first blush we accept as a tentative premise: If the 
company is operating profitably and has shown 
growth, normally capable people doing a day-to-day 
job can be anticipated at the lower levels.” 

The close look applies primarily to general admin- 
istration, but also to sales and production. 

While the quality of the administration’s principal 
members and the record of the company give the 
primary pre-purchase story, the examination extends 
as soon as time permits to middle management—to 
the direct head of production, the sales manager and 
the research department. 


Questions concerning the sales manager cover 
the extent of the sales force, its experience and 
productivity, the degree of market research and 
whether or not the sales department requires support 
from manufacturers’ representatives. In all depart- 
ments a significant question is the manner in which 
the first-line men are backed up by younger col- 


leagues. 


part in the final judgment. Since UM doesn’t expect 
any company to be strong on all points, when it 
finds a weakness in the personnel or production of 
the product, it considers as the next question: “How 
much better can the job be done as port of the Uni- 
versal Match organization?” 


In the treatment of any such weaknesses, Universal 
Match’s policy is to be extremely tactful. “We are 
most careful not to disturb the existing organization 
in seeking to strengthen it from the parent organiza- 
tion. After all, our purpose is to help it, to increase 
its effectiveness, and not to disrupt it,” Finder notes. 


As much as possible, Universal Match works 
through the top management of its subsidiaries, giv- 
ing them the assistance and support they need. 
Otherwise, the subsidiaries are conducted as almost 
independent operations. In no case has an outsider 
or somebody from Universal been brought in to 
replace the top men identified in the public’s mind 
with the success of the company acquired. 


The validity of the parent company’s judgment is 
proved by the fact that managements of its acquired 
companies are operating with even greoter success 
under the Universal Match banner. 
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SPECIALIST 
IN 
SPOTS 


KOb-W, Aisoarorave Gewetv, Hos Yok These station executives are on the beam when it 


DON ELLIOT HEALD KARL 8. NELSON comes to Spot TV. They know their markets, can 
WSB-TV, Atlanta WTAR-TV, Norfolk 


aaa i. moermaen . 4 tam match them to your needs. The facts and figures they 
GnStv, Caters HWY, Olahome City supply are as current as their station programming. 
Weal: IV. sattimere a P an With their help, you can give your dealers and district 

bak = a “oF pee managers solid local TV support—sell goods and serv- 


BRADLEY EIDMANN EDWARD BOGHOSIAN ices at top speed! 
TV, Chicago WJAR-TV, Providence 


OWPANTY, Dolan WIVD. Releigh-Dervom 
WHEAT. Flinbay City POMROC TY, Rochetler 
WAL TV. Heuston Secremento 
KARICTY, Lite Rock WOAIIY, Sen Antonie 


7. BARON 7 con 
|. Los Angeles KFMB-TV, San Diego 


BOB HANNA MALCOLM W. DALE T sion Division 
WPST-TV, Miami WNEP-TY, Scranton-Wiikes-Barre 


weer ec mney, "Seeeten Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 


* OF, TEnrLs The Original Statio 
Kt Minneapolis-St. Pau! TV, Spokane ¢ Original Station 


Representative 
Lal DON SBARRA 
WSM-IV, Nesbvle KARD-TV. Wienite 


PETRY TV OFFICES AND MANAGERS 
Dollas..__._Hugh ©. Kerwin 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO «© ATLANTA © BOSTON © DALLAS ¢ DETROIT © LOSANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO « ST.LOUIS 
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MEETING 
COMING UP? 


Here’s a Pack of Ideas 


Special for Sales Execs 


Red Carpet Tour of South America 
Being Planned for Late Spring 


, The Inter-American Visitors Assn. is looking for 15 representa- 
Handy, pocket-size booklet con- ’ . > . . 

tive American sales executives to participate in a special 17-day 
good will mission to South America. The trip, which is tentatively 
scheduled for late spring, would include points in Brazil, Peru 
and Colombia. Cost will be $975, including transportation and 
hotels. This is reported to represent a saving of 30%. Here's 
what the trip would include as now planned: 


tains reprints of some of the 


most popular articles on meet- 


peared in Sales Meetings. 


32 pages—more than 
14 articles 


CONTENTS 


ve Learned from My 


@ Four days in Rio de Janeiro 
@ Three days in Sao Paulo. 

@ Four days in Lima. 

@ Three days in Bogota 

® Two days in Medellin 
eaking Engagement 


r 


@ Receptions, lunches, banquets, picnics and special events in 
each city by high government officials, sales executives and 
social clubs. 


Sroups to Work for 
Developments 
Conference: Good : 

> @ Round-table discussions with local sales managers and busi 
r ’ r Skilled ness executives. 


5 


n't Brainstorming 
Seem to Work? 
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4 @ Tours of professional interest in sales and merchandising 
o 
e @ Limousine transfers to and from airports (including luggage 

and tips). 


rite Workshop Insures 
pation y 
@ First-class air transportation and hotels (double occupancy 


with Continental breakfast 


@ Reliable travel agents in New York and Latin America will 
handle all details of the trip 


This good will mission -is part of the Inter-American Visitors 
Association’s program to stimulate greater mutual understanding 
and better economic and cultural inter-American relations. Since 
the IAVA feels that this mission is of great importance to inter- 
American relations, the tour—if ogreeable to the group—will 
receive wide publicity through newspoper and magazine inter- 
views, photographs and editorials, as well as possible radio and 
television coverage. 


flexible, the association is agreeable to letting the group thot is 
finally assembled pick the actual dates for the trip. Also, if 
for business reasons other areas in South America would want 
to be visited by the group, the association feels that this can be 
arranged providing sufficient advance notice is given and if the 
group is agreeable to any increase in cost that might result 
Send 50 cents in coin for 
“Meeting Planners Hand- 
book” to: 


The IAVA has asked Sales Management to make this announce 
ment. if you are interested, please drop a note to Antonio Mesa, 
Manager, Inter-American Visitors Assn., Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York, or to Bob Nicholson, Managing Editor 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
of Sales Management. Group is limited to 15 


SALES MEETINGS 


1212 Chestnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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EXCLUSIVE ON UNITED AIR LINES 


RAF/JET FREIGHT 


Reserved Air Freight. RAF® /Jet Freight lets you 
reserve space aboard a United Air Lines DC-8 Jet 
Mainliner® and assures you that all shipments get 
where you want them, on time. Just call United 
and definite space will be reserved for your ship- 
ment, on either a one-time or a recurring basis. 

Expanding service. RAF /Jet Freight is now avail- 
able to or from New York, Washington-Baltimore, 


Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle-Tacoma, and Portland, Ore. 


Fly United and ship United 


for extra care on the best of the jets 


Best of the jets—for shipping, too. United Air 
Lines DC-8 Jet Mainliners are equipped with the 
finest temperature control in any aircraft and are 
serviced on the ground with completely new jet- 
age handling equipment that gives your shipments 
faster, yet more careful handling. 


Learn how growing RAF /Jet Freight Service 
can help you. Call any United Sales Office or 
write to United Air Lines, Cargo Sales Division, 


36 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


JET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 
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Ten Tested Training Tips 
For Winning Salesclerk Support 


Faced .with the challenge of giving salespeople 
sufficient merchandising knowledge of their prod- 
ucts, the Cotton Council has developed a basic 
training program that does the complete job. 


Consider the man (or woman) be- 
hind the counter. In today’s complex 
and competitive market place, this 
individual has emerged as a VIP in 
any retail marketing program. 

Once downgraded—even ignored— 
in marketing strategy, the retail sales- 
clerk is now being wooed like a long- 
lost lover. For nowadays it’s not 
enough to sell the consumer; you have 
to sell the salesclerk, too. His attitude 
toward your product can make or 
break a marketing program at the 
place where it counts, the point-of 
purchase. 

The men and women you want to 
reach are not necessarily ambitious to 
absorb all the information you might 
want to give them about your prod- 
uct. According to a nese ar se 
file drawn by Executive Analysis Corp 
after a 3-year study of department 
store employees, they “tend to be 
practical and realistic in their attitudes 
toward life and work,” and they “do 


high-powered salesmen, or even as 
very popular individuals.” Like con- 
sumers, they have to be sold on the 
practical value of the information you 
give them. To sell them, you have to 
get their attention, and this takes a 
broad, well-organized sales training 
program 

The National Cotton Council has 
developed such a program. As repre- 
sentative of the entire industry, from 
growers to textile workers, the coun- 
cil well appreciates the importance of 
retailer training to sales of all cotton 
products 

Working closely with retailers’ train- 
ing directors, the people whose nod 
can get you in or len you out of a 
store in the first place, the council's 
sales training team has seen the quan- 
tities of material submitted to stores 
by marketing men. And over and over 
they have found the same mistakes 
being made. Out of this experience, 
as well as their own trial and error 


following ten rules for successful sales- 
clerk training: 


1. Make it short. A 30-minute pre- 
sentation is the preferred maximum at 
most stores. Originally longer, the 
council program has been cut to a 
10-minute talk, a 10-minute film and 
then a 10-minute question-and-answer 


period. 


2. Make it newsy. Salespeople want 
non-technical facts, presented in a 
topical way, facts they can use on the 
selling floor. Don’t insult their intelli- 
gence, don’t talk down to them. They 
want to learn that XYZ Company's 
new fabric will last through 102 wash- 
ings; they don’t want to hear about 
the company’s magnificent research 
laboratories. And no commercials, 
please, just the selling facts 


3. Use visual aids. If a picture is 
worth 1,000 words, a film is worth 


not consider themselves as leaders, 


methods, they 


drawn up the 


. . . but can | wash it? 


Cotton accounts for 65% of all textiles sold in the 
U.S. Its products are merchandised on every floor of 
the modern department store. And its biggest selling 
points—comfort, washability, and more recently, wash- 
‘n-wearability—make the product-education of retail 
salespeople of paramount importance in its marketing 
program. 


For more than ten years the National Cotton Council 
relied on printed materials to handle its salesclerk 
training. In 1956 a year-long study of retailing showed 
that printed matter couldn’t do the job..by ifglf. Talks 
with training directors at 15 major stores across the 
country indicated that in sales training there’s no 
substitute for a personal touch: You've got to be in the 
store yourself to get your message across. Asa result, 


the council organized its own training staff to present 
cotton programs at store training sessions. 


The first council program was presented in January 
1957, at the Famous-Barr department store in St. Louis. 
Since then the training staff has grown to four mem- 
bers, and council presentations have been given to 
30,000 salespeople at 331 major stores in 100 cities. 


Now in the fourth year of its program, the council 
quotes with pride the Los Angeles store training di- 
rector who said last year: “We've had your programs 
for two years now and found that you give us new 
and useful selling information, so we feel safe in 
accepting this one without a preview—but cotton is the 
only program | don’t preview each time.” 
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1,000 pictures; a short color film is 


A Sound Business Tip: 


SWITCH TO 
RAMBLER 


—Save On Your Fleet Costs! 


Fleet operators from coast-to-coast have 
learned that it is sound business to 
switch to Rambler. The reasons for 
the switch are obvious: 


1. Rambler costs less to buy . . . 
reduces your fleet investment! 


2. Rambler costs less to operate 

. is the recognized economy 
leader, proved by 25 billion owner- 
driven miles . . . saves on fleet 
operating costs. 


3. Rambler has the top resale 
value of all low-priced cars . 


brings you more when it comes 
RAMBLER 6 


STATION WAGON “ gt oe Pee time to trade or sell. 


Switch to Rambler NOW! 
.. Save On Fleet Operating Costs! 


FLEET LEASING 
ARRANGEMENTS AVAILABLE 
If your firm leases fleet units, ask your leasing com- 
pany for low Rambler rates or write us for the names 
of leasing companies with whom we have working 
arrangements for your convenience. 
Write or Wire... 
FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT 
DEPT. L-219 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. 


14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 


RAMBLER AMERICAN 2-DOOR SEDAN 


America’s Most Experienced 
Builder of Compact Cars! 


RAMBLER AMERICAN STATION WAGON 
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best of all. Give them films produced 
just for salespeople; don’t try to ring 
in a consumer film. The council has 
replaced its original 15-minute train- 
ing film with two shorter new ones— 
“Count on Cotton,” which reviews ba- 
sic selling points in ten minutes, and 
“Wash and Wear Cottons,” eight min- 
utes. Both are 16mm. sound films in 
full color, and either may be used at 
a training session. Films help attract 
audiences, and the council promotes 


them by placing posters throughout 
the store 


4. Give them something to take 
away. A booklet elaborating on points 


made at the meeting should be handed 
out to the audience. The council dis- 
tributes a folder on “New Cottons” 
and a unique sales manual, designed 
to be clipped into a salescheck book, 
which tein a dictionary of cotton 
fabrics and a list of selling points in 
each department. 


5. Let them ask questions. A ques- 
tion-and-answer period assures that 
the salespeople get the exact informa- 
tion they want. It also provides an 
opinion poll of what salesclerks—and 
their customers—like or don’t like 
about new products. In recent months, 
most questions asked of council staff- 


chasing us off the streets.” 


“Whether business will have an upturn depends on the consumer, 
business and industrial markets. Market planning is uncertain 
now regarding new markets but you can look forward to it 
expanding present markets. This is exclusive of forecasts regard- 
ing what increased advertising and production costs will do to 
the marketing picture. But each market in qualitative and quanti- 
tative terms will have to spot feel the market. The growth patterns 
and multi-factors affecting buying decisions are related to it. 
Trends and characteristics of population, income, industries, con- 
struction, distribution and employment must be examined. A 
comprehensive analysis of the general and specific economy 
relating to population, distribution, vital statistics and financial 
changes indicates corrective leveling off. Particular attention must 
be paid to relocation of population groups, debts, family status, 


home ownership, marriage trends and that damn cop who's 
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ers have had to do with the perform- 
ance and care of wash-wear cottons 


6. Keep audiences small. It's better 
to hold four meetings for four groups 
of 25 salespeople than one meeting 
for 100. Small groups are more likely 
to represent just one or two depart 
ments, so that you can pinpoint the 
discussion. They also encourage audi 
ence participation; large groups don't 
ask as many questions. 


7. Use store merchandise. Nothing 
holds attention like a product taken 
right off the salesmen’s own counte: 
When vou talk about shirts, illustrate 
with a shirt from their own stock 


8. Set up early. Council staffers a: 
rive at the store a day ahead of thei: 
first training session. They round up 
merchandise to be used in the lecture 
and store it overnight in the training 
director's office. They find, set up 
thread and focus the movie projector 
They see that posters announcing the 
sessions are placed throughout the 
store 


9. Spend time on the floor. Before 
after, and between training sessions 
it pays to walk through the store, talk 
ing to salesclerks and buyers in each 
department. Answer their specific 
questions on the spot. Sometimes they 
may ask you to help make a sale 


10. Plan schedules. Training direc 
tors should be contacted at least a 
month in advance for open training 
dates. They are swamped with mail, 
so make it easy for them to reply. The 
council sends a brief reply form along 
with a stamped return envelope. Often 
a follow-up telegram, and finally a 
phone call, is necessary. In response 
to this approach, 82% of all stores 
contacted by the council in 1958 ac 
cepted the cotton program Council 
itineraries are already roughed out 
although not booked to the last store 
—through 1960. Item: Mondays and 
Thursdays are usually bad days for 
sales training, since stores open those 
nights have employees reporting on 
split shifts. 


All these points are important in 
planning an effective sales training 
program. The job just can’t be done 
on a hit-or-miss, by-guess-and-by-golly 


basis. Yet a good program is well 
worth all the effort that goes into it 
If vou can sell the salesman, he can 
sell your product. He is a very impor- 
tant person today, because the biggest 
national sales campaign really turns 
on how he acts at the end of the long 
chain of distribution and selling, the 
retail counter. 


Mt OR g REFuN 
moe + ° 1D 
* Guaranteed by ~ 
Good Housekeeping 
a * 
. Q , 
Product: C745 apyeanisto WS 
TWINKLE, 


paste copper cleaner. 


Company: 
The Drackett Co 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Agency: 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Marketing Objective: : ? oo 


To introduce a quality product, : 

ae er . - ; NOVEMBER 1955 — Drackett Co., successful 

achieve distribution, capture manufacturers of Drano and Winder, sub 

an important share of the mit newest product — Twinkle, paste copper 
acd cleaner—to Good Housekeeping for inves 

market. tigation, before introductory marketing 


NOVEMBER 1959 — Quality product, sound DECEMBER 1959 — Because Good House 
advertising in Good Housekeeping, forceful keeping'’s Guaranty Seal has sa!es influence 
merchandising of the Guaranty Seal, all with 40,930,000* women, it is incorporated 
combine to make Twinkle the leader in into Twinkle’s TV advertising, with con 
dollar volume in its field, after a relatively mercial filmed in Good Housekeeping 
short period of time Institute showing investigation of Twinkle 


FEBRUARY 1956 — Performance claims found 
justified, advertising begins in Good House 
keeping. The Guaranty Seal plus excellent 
reputation of The Drackett Co. help 
Twinkle achieve fast, effective distributior 


JANUARY 1960 — Twinkle, which began i: 
Good Housekeeping just four years ago 
using small space, kicks off 1960 campaigr 
with first of series of four-color, full page 
ads. Another successful product launched 
with the help of Good Housekeeping. 


“Good Housekeeping has helped Twinkle 
shorten the time and reduce the cost 
of marketing this premium product...” 


DAVID G. DE VORE, JR., V.P. Advertising, The Drackett Co. 


THE DRACKETT CO: Quality products, 
consistent advertising to selected 
audiences helps this well-established 
company achieve sales success 


All of the products of this progressive company have 
been advertised in the pages of Good Housekeeping 
consistently ; some for many years. Twinkle is but the 
latest example of a progressive advertising policy 
that has helped this company register impressive 
gains in its sales and its share-of-market position, 
year after year. *Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc. 


“We placed our first TWINKLE 
ad in Good Housekeeping in 
1956, using columns. Our 1960 
schedule calls for a series of 
four-color pages. This accel- 
erated program demonstrates 
our confidence in Good House- 
keeping’s ability to sell 
TWINKLE fast, and at low 
cost.” —Davip G. DE VorE, JR. 
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Typical Sales Executive 
(continued from page 39 


commission. Specifically, the major 
method of compensation among SM 
respondents is 22% salary, 35% salary 
and bonus, 31% base salary and com- 


mission and 22% straight commission. 
No outstanding differences were to be 
found among consumer goods versus 
industrials. 

For years it has seemed to be true 
that for every sales executive who be- 
lieves in contests there’s another who 
wants to have nothing to do with 
them. This year 55% said that last 
vear they offered some form of addi- 
tional incentive through contests. Of 
those who used contests, 60% said 
they used cash, 50% merchandise, 
26% travel, personal or family insur- 
ance 2%, other incentives 5%. These 
figures total more than 100 because 


cS 
NEW ENGLAND 


WORCESTER 


WORCESTER 
IS YOUR 
KEY TO— 
GROWTH... 
IMPACT AND... 


RESULTS .. . . 86.4% daily coverage with the 
Telegram Gazette. Daily circulation 158,215. Sun- 
day — 102,957. ABC audit Dec. 31, 1958. 


The Worcester 


TELEGRAM ano GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


Notionol Representotives 
- Sai 
BPR w ares oF eavio | 
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’S /: ST MARKET — 
MASSACHUSETTS 


some readers used two or more types 
of incentives. 

A survey made 20 years ago would 
have shown that, in the opinion of 
sales executives, the best kind of con- 
test was one in which a salesman 
competed against other salesmen, 
either individually or the Blues 
against the Reds, the Dodgers against 
the White Sox, etc. 

Today it’s quite different. 56% of 
sales executives believe that the best 
kind of contest is one in which a sales- 
man competes against his own past 
record and only 41% believe in sales- 
man Vs salesman or men. 

Among the companies which pay 
salesmen’s expenses, 68% supply their 
salesmen with, or authorize, airline 
credit cards, 17% railroad charge ac- 
counts, 27% credit organizations such 
as Diners’ Club, Carte Blanche or 
American Express, and 27% hotel 
chains. 

Group life insurance is provided 
for salesmen by 91% of the com- 
panies, while 75% have pension or 
other retirement plans. Only 35% 
have a profit sharing plan in which 
salesmen participate. 

When asked, “Do you supply sales- 
men with any of the following?” the 
respondents answered: 


Dictating equipment 30% 
Recording equipment 6 
Portable typewriters 12 
Cameras 13 
Brief or attache cases 
Sample cases 

Presentation porttolios 74 


“What kinds of visual selling aids do 
vou suppl ?” 
Motion picture 
projec tors 


Slide film projectors 
Stereo viewers 

“Flop overs,” etc 
Miniature models 

Trailer exhibits 9 


These answers show very startling 
changes in salesmen’s equipment dur 
ing the past six years, with dictating 
equipment doubled, cameras up from 
9%, picture projectors up 
16%, slide film projectors up 
from 20%, stereo viewers up from 
13%, flop-over presentations up from 
37%, miniature models up from 19%, 
and trailer exhibits up from 4% 

On many of these items the sales 
executive with an industrial company 
is by far the biggest purchaser. For 
example, among consumer goods com 
panies, 15% supply salesmen with 
dictating equipment, but 47% of the 


motion 
from 


please, 
I'm 
busy... 


tell me by telegram! 


That way, [ll get it quickly, clearly, and in writing. [ll have the 


right facts and figures at my fingertips. And—you’ll save time and 


money, just as I do! WESTERN UNION 


Typical Sales Executive 


(continued 


industrial companies and 31% of those 
making both lines supply this equip- 


ment 


The industrial people are likewise 


far ahead in the use of catalogues. As 
against a general average of 77%, the 
figure jumps to 86% with industrial 
companies. The median average page 
size among all respondents is 76. 

Who pays the moving bill when a 
salesman is transferred from one city 
to another? The answer is almost 
unanimous. In 95% of companies the 
office picks up the tab 

In the training of salesmen, just as 
was true of equipping the sales force, 
the trend is toward more and more 


visual and electronic aids, as may be 


seen by the following percentage an- 
swers: 


THE 13" 


MARKET 


BUT THEY READ 


5 DIFFERENT SIGNALS 


$$ 
gk nat 


oe 


8 out of 10 homes in the St. Paul “Half” 
of the nation's 13th Market 


are covered by the 


sv. © paut 


Representatives 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 
New York—Chicago—Detroit 
Los Angeles—San Francisco 
St. Paul—Minneapolis 
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FAMILY COVERAGE 


“Ramsey, Dakota and Washington counties 


o, 
125% "poe 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


SOURCES: ABC 3-31-59. SM Survey of Buying 
Power 5-10-59 Newspapers have audited, 
verified circulation 
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Sales manuals 
Phonographs 

Projectors 

Refresher meetings 
Bulletins 

Field check-ups 

Salesmen aids 63 
Outside copsultants 16 


“To aid the salesman between calls, 
which of the following do vou use?” 


Letters to the trade 69% 


Trade paper 
advertising 
“Outside” house organ 
Brochures 
Long distance calling 57 


“In connection with the above 
media of communication, do you 
work closely with printers and pro- 
motion people?” 73%. “Leave all the 
details to others?” 27% 

“If you take an active interest, how 
detailed does it become?” 55% said 
they worked on the choice of paper 
stock, 54% on choosing the printer. 

In the average (median) sales force 
of 48 men, three-quarters of them, or 
36, use automobiles for sales travel, 
and among these 86% do most of 
their traveling by car. 

In 59% of the companies one half 
or more of the cars are owned indi- 
vidually by salesmen, as against 21% 
owned by the company and 21% 
rented or leased 

With the exception 
who work on a straight commission, 
practically all companies reimburse 
their salesmen for auto travel ex- 
penses, with slightly over one-fifth 
providing them with gasoline credit 
cards, and half of them buying the 
liability insurance on the cars owned 
and operated by salesmen in addition 
to those owned by the company 

As was true in 1953, its a close 
race between Chevrolet and Ford as 
to the make preferred by sales execu- 
tives for company owned or leased 
cars. Out of 800 tabulated responses, 
276 mention Chevrolet, 253 Ford and 
140 Plymouth. Rambler is beginning 
to come up—fast—but the figure is still 
small as compared with the big three 


of salesmen 


The analysis you have finished 
reading represents a condensed sum- 
mary of a very involved research job, 
although brief attention is given to 
every question that was asked. Any 
subscribers who would like more de- 
tails, especially on any differences be- 
tween consumer goods and industrial 
goods, are invited to write to the edi- 
tor. ® 


The postmarks are actual reproductions 


By concentrating your sales 


put a ( *: ) in your advertising budget. 


It’s a fact: for approximately the cost of a single full-color 
page in any of the leading mass magazines, you can maintain 
a substantial year-round campaign in Grit. More important, 
Grit will help shore up your coverage just where mass maga- 


zine circulation is relatively weak . . . in some 16,000 small Grit Publishing mg ‘Waleaet ? Pa. 


aro, Meeker & Scott, Inc.,in New York. Chicago. Detroit, 
ia. and by Doyle & Hawley, Inc.,in Los Angeles and San Francisco 


towns coast to coast. That means balanced national coverage. 


You can't hope for total marketing success without it... 


and only Grit can give it to you. 


FS. We hope we have made our 
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ANSWER 
AMERICA 


ANSWERS YOUR TELEPHONE 


24 HOURS EVERY DAY 


Sales Managers! 
Increase Your Sales With Our 
New Service. 


Offices in more than 250 commu- 
nities can act as branch offices for 
your company—Receive mail—For 
complete information on how we 
can assist you in getting additional 
volume, look for ANSWER 
AMERICA in the WHITE SEC. 
TION of your 

telephone direc- ~ 

tory or call infor- 

mation or write 


ANSWER AMERICA, INC. 


55 East Washington St. 
RA 6-2339 Chicago 2, Iilinois 


SALES PROMOTION — FREE-LANCE 


Copy, concepts 
catalogs 
i? 


campaigns ads, 
newsletters, presentations 
fast, fresh, finished, fruitful . : 
Pre-agreed fees . call for Free Fact File 


the copy shop = MU 3-1455 


270 Madison Avenue 


mailers, 


name 


New York City 'é 


TREE 


BIG WHOLESALE 
GARDEN & SPORTING 


Goons CATALOG 


OVER 10,000 
Nationally-Advertised 
Products ot Big Savings! 
Save money on Garden and 
ples. Sporting 
Cameras Radios and 
fts Ideat for employee 


hates 


Mail Coupon for Your Free Copy Today 
and Start Saving Right Away! 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Arrow Rubber Corp. . . . 
Gilbert M 


marketing vice president 


Reischmann appointed 
Formerly 
he was sales manager, Le Page’s Divi 
sion of Johnson & Johnson 
Beech Aircraft Corp. .. . 

Wyman L. Henry elected vice pres 
ident — marketing. For the last ten 
vears he had been with White Motor 
Co., most recently as southeastern re 


gional manager 


Bright Star Industries . . . 
Charles F 


eral sales manager 


Bishop appointed gen 
He had been di 
vision manager, National Carbon Co 
Detroit Controls Division of 
American-Standard . . . 

John R. Warnock promoted to gen 
eral manager of marketing after serv 


ing in other posts since 1936 


Diamond National Corp. . . . 

T.£& 2 
president in charge of packaging sales 
Division. Before joining 
Gardner in 1958 he had been works 


manager of Buxton, Inc 


Ecclesine appointed vice 


Gardner 


Edwards Co., Inc. .. . 
R. S 


regional manager, 1s now sales man 


Edwards, Jr., former central 


ager 


Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. . . . 

C. Paul Mailloux appointed vic« 
president and sales manager of the 
pen and pencil subsidiary. He has 
Faber manager for five 


been sales 


years 


Ford Motor Co. .. . 
Chase Morsey, Jr 
of the general marketing office, Lin 
coln-Mercury Division 


named manager 


Until recently 
he was Detroit district sales manager 


General Aniline & Film Corp. . . . 

Marvin 
San 
manager of professional sales, Ansco 


Div 


A. Snow, manager of the 


Francisco sales district, named 


General Electric Co... . 
George H. Neilson, former product 
planning manager, is now clock sales 
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manager, Clock and Timer Dept. 


The Gillette Co. . 

Charles McInnis appointed direc- 
tor, Government Sales Dept., a new 
position. He was formerly assistant to 
the sales manager of Gillette Safety 
Razor = 
LaChoy Food Products . . . 

Gordon Swanev becomes sales and 
marketing director 


National Laboratories, Inc. . . . 
Norman W 
vice president, marketing; William A 


Jennings promoted to 


Thompson to general sales manager 
of this Lehn & Fink subsidiary 


Old Town Corp. .. . 
Gabriel S New York sales 


manager, advanced to general sales 


Carlin 


manager 


Patterson Foundry and Machine 
+ re 
Richard R 


sales 


Heddleston 


manager He 


rejoins as 
had been with 


Patterson for some 20 vears before 
resigning in 1953 to serve with other 


firms 


Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. . . . 
George D. Grogan named general 
sales manager, Industrial Chemicals 
Division. He succeeds George R. Law 
son, now general manager, Chemical 


Specialties Division 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. . . . 
Hubert 


promoted to general sales manager 


Groves, district manager, 


Renuzit Home Products Co. .. . 
Howard Ed Walpert appointed to 
the newly created post of vice presi- 


dent in charge of marketing 


Tam O'Shanter, Inc. . . . 
Stanley J. Sampson named national 
sales manager 


Union Fork & Hoe Co... . 
William P 


president 


Gillespie made vice 
Pre- 
viously he was sales vice president of 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc 


and sales director 


United States Rubber Co... . 

Norman J. LeCompte appointed 
sales manager of waterproof protec- 
tive clothing, succeeding Virgil A. 
Wibbelsman, retiring. 


a omy c Bureau, Inc, 
Agency: Harris & Wilson, Inc. 


Air Express Division of Railway Express .. 1 


Agency: Adams & Keyes, Inc 
American Motors 
Geyer, Morey, Madden & 


Agency: 
Ballard, Inc. 


Agency: N. W. “ghee Inc. 
Answer Amerten, 


Boca Raton Hotel & Club . 
Agency: Fletcher Richards, Calkins & 
Holden, inc. 


Leo Burnet? Company, inc. .............. 


Central Outdoor A 


Adv Company .... 
Agency: Gillham Advertising Agency, Inc 


Chicago Sun-Times 

Agency: The Buchen Company 
Chicego Tribune 

Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Chilton 


Comsuiting Engineer 
Agency: Waidie & Briggs, Inc. 
Container Corp. of America .. 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, inc 
Coriathion S 


tations oe 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates | 


Crosley Broadcos 
yoo The Ralph 


Deaver-C 


Dobechmun 
Agency: Anderson Cairns, Inc 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours Company (inc.). 
Agency: Batten, Berton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc 


Eastman Kodok C + 
(Premium Trade) .. 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Agency: J. M. Mathes Inc 
Executive House 
Agency: Ollan & Bronner 


Cormpony 
Howard Swink Advertising 
, inc. 


Fuller & Smith 4 Ross inc. 


Housekeeping 
Agency: Ellington & Company inc 


Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Agency: Lynn Baker, Inc 
. Piping & Air Conditioning . 

Agency McLain & Associates Advertising 
Herts System, Inc. 

Agency: Needhem, Louis & Brorby, “inc. 
Houston Post 

Agency: Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 

Reed, inc. 


Industrial Equipment News . 
Agency: Feeley Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
Agency: Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 
Shenfield inc. 


Lee Fleet 


Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Les Angeles Herald-E. $ 

Agency: Standard Advertising Agency 
Les Angeles Times 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


McClatchy New 
Agency: J. Wal 

McGrow-Hill Pub! Compa: 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 

Joshua 


Meler y 
Agency: Preiss & Brown Advertising 


Jones Company 


ADVERTISERS' INDEX 


This Index Is provided as an additional! gorvinn. 


The publisher does not assume any liability for 
errors of omissions. 


Milwaukee Journal 
Agency: Kiau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc. 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
Agency: MacManus, John & Adams, inc 


Moline my 
Agency: Clem T. Hanson Company 


Notional Porges C 
Agency: Harold $ Lappen Advertising 
Nation's Business 
agoneyt Van Brunt & Company 
Newsweek 
Agency: Fletcher Richards, Calkins & 
Holden, Inc. 
New Yorker 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc 


ADVERTISING SALES 


VICE PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown 


DIRECTOR OF SALES 
PROMOTION 


Philip L. Patterson 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
Edward S. Hoffman 


Asst. to Vice President, Sales 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Elliot Hague 
Robert B. Hicks, Dan Callanan, 
F. C. Kendall, Ormond Black, 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., YUkon 6-4800. 


Chicago —C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., 
Western General Manager; 
W. J. Carmichael, Western Ad- 
vertising Director; John W. 
Pearce, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, Robert T. 
Coughlin, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill, STate 
2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera Lind- 
berg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Car- 
penter, 15 East de la Guerra, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., WOod- 
land 2-3612, Pacific Coast Man- 
ager: Northern California, 
Washington and Oregon, M. A. 
Kimball Co., 2550 Beverly 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 57, Cal., 
5 DUnkirk 8-6178; or 681 Market 
| St, San Francisco 5, Cal., 
{ Exbrook 2-3365. 
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Agency: Reach, McClinton & Company 
Edward Petry & Company, Inc. 

Agency: The Wesley Associates, Inc. 
Philadelphia Bulletin 

Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Philadelphia Inquirer 

Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company inc. 
Premium Service Company, inc. 

Agency: S. E. Zubrow Company 
Purchasing 

Agency: Schuyler Hopper Company 


Railway Express Agency 

Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
Rock Island Argus 

Agency: Clem T. Hanson Company 
Rockford Newspapers 

Agency: Cummings, Brand & 

McPherson, Inc. 


St. Paul 
Agency: E. 


Salt Loke City Tribune & Desert News .... 
Agency: Francom Advertising 

Soturday Evening 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


Times 
Agency: Cole & Weber Inc. 
Sheraton Corp. of America 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, inc. 
Spokane Chronicle- esman Review .. .82-83 
Agency: Showacre, Coons, Shotwell! 


3rd Cover 


Produc 
Agency: Grossfeld & Staff Advertising 
Sweet's Catalog Service 
Agency: Muller, Jordan & Herrick 
Syrocuse Newspapers 
Agency: Doug Johnson Associates, Inc. 


Technical Services, Inc. 
Agency: Parker Holden Advertising 


Agency: MacLaren Advertising Co., Ltd. 
Troy Record Newspapers . 


United Air Lines 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 


WEBTV (Charlotte, N.C.) .... 
Agency: Kincaid Advertising Agency, “Inc. 
WHO-AM (Des Moines) 
Agency: Doe-Anderson Advertising 
Agency, inc. 
WIR (Detroit) 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
Wheaton Van Lines, inc 
Agency: Poorman, Butler & Associates 
Worcester Telegram-Garette 
Agency: C. ~~ Spaulding Inc. 


* 


RAKE KKKK 


A CAREER REVIEW 


. .. may be in order! 
x & 
We have hundreds of client 
listings in Sales-Marketing 
and related fields . . . both 
Industrial and Consumer. 
SALARIES TO $50,000 
Send your résumé for Con- 
fidential Handling to Amer- 
ica’s Largest Sales-Market- 
ing Placement Agency. 


DRAKE 
PERSONNEL, INC. 


29 East Madison Bidg. 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Financial 6-8700 
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CALL REPORT 
= ol 


Sportsmen, Arise! 


Reader told us we missed the 
real point when we wrote, in a 
recent issue, about United States 
Pool Corp “Look into the fact 
that U.S. Pool is trading on the 
American worship ot sports 
heures 

We looked and, by George, 
he’s right. In addition to the 
Dick Button Ice Skating Divi- 
sion, the corporation makes the 
Gertrude Ederle swimming 
pools and now it has jumped on 
Guy Lombardo’s _ bandstand 
Hottest addition to the US 
Pool properties is the Guy 
Lombardo Roval Fleet line of 
Fiberglas boats 

Back to the pools the com- 
panys Jerry Nagler says that 
hotels and motels are becoming 
the biggest customers. Reason 
U.S. Pool has worked out a 
lease arrangement whereby hos- 
telries can offer their guests the 
luxury of a swimming pool 
while using their own working 
capital for other profitable op- 
erations. Lease terms run from 
two to five vears 

And those magic names, Lom 
bardo, Button and Ederle keep 
the cash registers plaving sales 
symphonies 


Don’t Have a Seat 


The airlines—or Capital in 
vav—are flving scared in "60 

[o point up the bitter cold 
facts that this is the vear of the 


u 
Hard Sell for major air carriers 
] 


ill chairs (other than secretarial 
were moved from Capital's sales 
iffices throughout the airline's 
svstem. The chairs were r 
turned after a decent interval 
With no p! ice to sit down 
Capital's sales presonnel had tc 
hit the street and make calls! 


Unlikelihoods 


Parade’s Red Motley sitting 
in an audience listening to some 
one else make a speech. 

A foreign car manufacturer 
admitting that Detroit's com 
pacts might just cut into his 
sales 

The Diners’ Club embracing 
a pay-as-you-go plan 
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Art for Young Execs 


There's a quiet revolution go 
ing on in the art world, begin 
ning on Manhattan's swank East 
57th St., where live some of the 
most formidable names in the 
art gallery stratosphere. Even 
the crustiest of the galleries will 
now be happy to sell vou a 
painting or a piece of s ulpture 
on the installment plan! 

How long has this been going 
on? In a small wav and very 
quietly, for years. “Since the de 
mise of the rich collector,” is the 
way one respected dealer who 
likes to preserve his anonymity 
puts it. “If we had to depend on 
rich collectors we'd all be bank 
rupt We've had to embrace 
modern selling methods and in 
stallment buving is the core of 
today’s economy.” 

The art dealer, he adds, will 
lo almost anything to help vou 
on your wav to a collection 
Some of 57th Street's galleries 
have a rent-own plan. You rent 
t picture for a period of several 
months. If vou find, after living 
with it, that vou can’t live with 
out it, the dealer will credit vou 
rental fee toward the purchase 
of the work of art 

If vou’re hankering to start a 
small gallery in your home, heed 
his advice. “First, choose a rep 
utable gallery. Second, don't let 
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anvone tell you what you should 
like and don't be afraid of art 
Third, remember that an art 
purchase, from a_ reputable 
dealer, by a good artist, is one 
of the wisest purchases you can 
inake 3 

Who, today, is this dealer's 
biggest customer? “Young execu- 
tives,” he savs without hesita 
tion. “We have many rising 
voung executives who earmark 
a specific sum each year for art 
purchases. One of them told me 
It's a better financial bet than 
mv Mutual Fund ownership.” ” 


Corn? 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
recently hosted a Christmas 
Stocking Luncheon, an annual 
affair for suppliers of gift items 
the company distributes through 
drugstores. The luncheon is part 
of a sales meeting and, tradi 
tionally, it takes place well after 
Christmas. One of our sleuths 
sat in on this vear’s session and 
brought back the luncheon 
menu 

Step one: Sales Appeal Su 
preme. Step two: Extra Profits 
at Steak, Sauce Promotional: 
Great Potential Potatoes; Sure- 
Selling Tips of Asparagus Step 
three: The Desserts of Display; 
Snowball of Christmas Sales 
Step Four: Coffee as hot as the 
Promotion 

Everyone present ate it up 


Solomon's Song 


Exquisite Form Brassiere has 
bought a wine company. One of 
our editors, in a waggish mood 
suggested that EFB buy a rec 
ord ¢ ompany or a music publish 
ing firm, so they could embrace 
the slogan: “Wine, Women and 
Song.” 


Sport bring’s out the best in people 


peers: arerend + wh oem arr ear i 


and Sports Illustrated brings out the best of people 


—900,000 active families of them every week. And being active, they simply 
have more reasons and chances than most people do, to get around; to 
entertain; to drive; to travel (to places like Eldorado, above); to keep fit; 
to dress up in their best. You can sell more to people who do things, for 


vid active are make active markets. Ahad ieee co hae looks ne " e 


THE 
FIRST 
MARKET 
TO 

BUY 


More readers......more advertising- 
THE TRIBUNE GETS ‘EM IN CHICAGO! 


The Tribune sells nearly 900,000 copies daily, 
nearly 1,200,000 on Sundays—over one and a 
half times the circulation of any other Chicago 
paper. It is read by more families in Chicago 
and suburbs than the top 5 national weekly mag- 
azines combined. More than 6 times as many 
Chicagoans turn its pages as turn on the average 


evening TV show! Advertisers spent over 
$71,000,000 in the Tribune last year— more than 
in all the other Chicago papers put together. The 
Tribune’s advertising results are unmatched. It 
out-pulls other Chicago papers 3 to one, 4 to one, 
even 15 to one—evidence of a selling FORCE 
which is uniquely the Tribune’s in Chicago! 
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